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INTRODUCTION 


I have lived with Augusta Mayo's manuscript for many years in the hope 
that it would be published. And now that it is time to introduce her to you 
I realize that my perspective has changed. It is less academic than it once was. 


Wherever I have lived I have felt the desire to stand 100 years ago in 
that same place and just look around and take it all in. At the time my 
husband and I purchased our first house in Brewster, Massachusetts, I 
had lived there eight years and was familiar with its history. I checked 
the usual sources of information about the property and learned that 
Elijah Knowles, a sea captain, had purchased the house in 1871 from the 
widow of another sea captain, Jeremiah Mayo, and spent half his fortune 
"modernizing" the house in the Second Empire style. 


In search of more information, I stopped by the Brewster Ladies' 
Library, and for the umpteenth time crouched down in front of the 
wooden four-shelved bookcase with two leaded-glass paned doors that 
locked. Of course, we did not lock the doors then. I had served on the 
Library Board of Trustees and explored the Library's archival holdings 
many times before and most of the bound books of any value, monetary or 
historical, were deposited in that bookcase. I was looking for a box, a man- 
uscript that I had always wanted to go back to and read carefully. It was in 
a Southworth typing paper box, with a handwritten note on the top: 


"History of Brewster by Augusta Mayo (precious) 
Given to the library by Homer Clark" 


Inside were about 100 blue-lined, ledger-sized pieces of paper, folded 
in half so that the writer had four pages of writing per sheet. It was writ- 
ten in a beautiful hand and the pages, numbered in pencil by someone 
other than the author, were not in any discernable order. I gave half the 
sheets to my husband, and we began to sort. It soon became apparent 
that the writer was reflecting on her life in pre-Civil War Brewster, and 
that she was the daughter of Jeremiah Mayo, a previous owner of our 
house. Then I read the following passage: 


"The Academy was built on land that belonged to Father. The lot be- 
tween that and our house was a kind of basin where in winter when the 
ground was frozen and followed by rains, we were sure to have a pond. 


This was a fine place for our winter sports . . . On the western side 
of the field in which was our pond, there was quite a descent of 
ground. When it was good coasting, Charles would take me with him 
on his sled when we would glide down . . . [the] slope and go way 
across the pond." 


- iv - 


The day before, I had stood waiting for a ride looking out our west- 
ern window, the same vantage as Augusta Mayo 150 years ago. In the 
"lot" with the "basin" where she once sled was now a small convenience 
store and parking lot. It had been filled in over the years, but the outline 
of a basin is surely there and the driveway behind leading to the owner's 
home regularly collected water and froze. While waiting, I watched the 
owner rev the car engine and make a fast running start from below, up 
the drive, by the store and to the highway without stopping so she would 
not run the risk of backsliding 300 feet to her front door. 


I devoured the pages that day, went home and looked out north, south, 
east and west, and in my mind's eye, imagined what Augusta saw in 1840. 
To the south and east was her father's orchard, and now my orchard that I 
planted, unknowingly, in the same location. On the 4th of July in 1838, in 
that previous orchard, her father set benches and a rostrum that he pulled 
from the Academy school west of that basin lot next door so that Mr. Drew, 
her teacher, would have a place to deliver an Anti-Slavery commencement 
address. The officers of the Academy had refused to let him give that 
speech in their building. To the North, the front yard had been framed with 
a picket fence and just inside a row of boxwood and roses; and to the east 
of that, two spruce trees were planted. In 1991, I stood in the front east 
room of my house during hurricane Bob and watched the earth pulse and 
heave and let go of one of those spruce trees. We took the main trunk of 
that tree to the Harwich sawmill and milled one-inch thick plank boards, 
which now comprise the new roof of the barn built by her father so many 
years ago. In that barn we hang our canoe from the first floor ceiling 
rafters from which, I know now, Augusta and her playmates pumped on 
two swings, one named Sarah and the other Chatham, the two rival packet 
ships that sailed between Brewster and Boston bringing goods and ferrying 
passengers... who could swing the highest; who would reach Boston first. 


This place I live in is now richly connected to its past by threads that 
my mind tries to pattern and shape. The manuscript has given me a per- 
sonal connection, more intense perhaps than for other readers, but it is 
nevertheless a portal to that past. We can all keep coming back to walk 
through it and take everything in. 


But who is the writer, and why did she write this manuscript? She was 
born Sara Augusta Mayo in Brewster on August 24, 1830. Everyone 
called her Augusta. When she was in her early 50s she decided to write 
these memories of her life in Brewster during the period 1830 to 1870. 


These memories are detailed and specific about place, family, friends 
and everyday life, and yet there is barely a hint of opinion or emotion. 
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This irony has been an enduring provocation for me. One small excla- 
mation signals the sole self-revelatory moment of the manuscript: 


"How we worked all those years for that Library, and for our 
building in prospect!" 


Augusta Mayo and eleven other young women in Brewster founded 
the Brewster Ladies' Library Association in 1852, raised funds and built 
the Library in 1868. From this and other sources of information, we 
know that Augusta and her friend Mary L. Cobb led the effort and did 
most of the work. 


Augusta and her friends were the daughters of the town's leader- 
ship, many of whom earned their fortunes in the deep-sea trade, a 
death-defying but lucrative enterprise. Those who survived became, 
by the 1820s, the first generation of retired sea captains. They were 
young when they retired; Augusta's father, Jeremiah Mayo, was probably 
in his early 30s. They became the selectmen, postmasters, justices of 
the peace, and representatives to the state legislatures. They were not 
rich, but comfortable. They built handsome, substantial homes and 
ran small farms. Jeremiah's was 40 acres of corn, rye, potatoes and 
other grains. Some retained a young Irish immigrant who helped 
around the household or a hired hand and a few owned a slave. They 
could afford the time and money to better their lives and the lives of 
their children. Augusta's father and two other partners founded the 
Brewster Academy, and Augusta was sent to the same classroom as her 
brother Charles to study the same subjects with the same teacher. 


The irony of the time, Augusta's time, is that in the midst of this pros- 
perity there is an exodus of the young men to other parts of the country 
in search of economic opportunity. The manuscript is peppered with 
such memories - of young men who leave. Her brother Charles left for 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and founded a hardware business with a cousin, also 
from Brewster. Her uncle and a cousin left for Syracuse and became salt 
makers. Her dancing class imported young male partners because there 
were not enough in town. 


The underlying economic reality was that there was no sustaining 
industrial or agricultural production on the Cape in this era save one, salt 
making, and this was on the wane. By the end of the Civil War, the 
sailing ships of the Brewster sea captains were a part of its romantic past, 
the sea trade given over to corporate business and steamships. The 
population of Brewster peaked at 1,500 in 1860. By 1900, it was 600. 


Ni Lt= 


Augusta was blessed with a fine education, a loving family and a life 
without want, but she was part of a generation of well-educated young 
women from comfortable economic backgrounds who grew up to face 
limited opportunities. And so, when Augusta and her friends reached 
young adulthood, it appears that even marriage options may have been 
limited in this community. This young, energetic, well-educated circle of 
friends wanted to make their own contribution, be a valuable part of 
their community. Augusta's options and those of her friends were con- 
sciously considered and debated in a commencement exercise, "Useful 
Employment of Young Ladies," written by Augusta and her classmates in 
the form of a dialogue and published in the Yarmouth Register newspaper 
on March 2, 1843: 


"... the thought has forced itself upon my mind that you had 
better prepare schemes of present usefulness . . . [I] seek to be useful 
when and wherever I can .. . And if I should be so fortunate as to 
be ere long styled an old maid, I shall, I think, not be in a situation 
to envy many who think themselves much happier than myself. . . 


Let us seek rather to lead a life of usefulness rather than pleasure, 
strive rather to benefit others than gratify ourselves." 


Augusta never married. Augusta's father died in 1867 of a heart 
attack. Her mother sold their home and moved, with Augusta, to 
Dorchester into the home of Augusta's sister and brother-in-law, Mary 
and William Bangs. Her sister died in 1875 followed by her mother in 
1877. A few years later, she began to write this memory of her life in 
Brewster when her father was an important and respected member of his 
community, her family loving and hopeful of their future, and of a time 
when she made a contribution as founder of her town's library. Reading 
between the lines, it is clear that this was the most satisfying time of her 
life, the best time of her life. 


She died of cancer in 1886 in the home of William Bangs. She was 
56. The obituary appeared in the Barnstable Patriot newspaper and read, 
in part: 

"Miss Mayo came of a worthy lineage, and she was herself a devoted, 
self-forgetting, helpful spirit. For thirty years she has been a member of 
the church, and walked as before God. 'The remembrance of her good- 
ness shall be as a healing balm.'" 


Janine M. Perry 
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HISTORIAN’S NOTE 


I first became familiar with Sarah Augusta Mayo’s manuscript 
while doing research on my Ph.D. dissertation on the influence of 
women on community culture in nineteenth-century Brewster, 
Massachusetts. I was struck by the manuscript’s consistent validation 
of my thesis that there was a specific connection between heritage, 
social position, and female agency within the community. Augusta 
may have been aware of the influences she and her peers imposed on 
their community, but she certainly wasn’t aware that her attitudes and 
behaviors followed in line with those of women from a variety of 
backgrounds throughout the United States. The impact that Augusta 
and her social group had on the creation and endurance of Brewster’s 
community culture is still evident in the intellectual life of Brewster 
116 years after her death. 


There are several popular trends important to current nineteenth- 
century historical studies to which Sarah Augusta Mayo’s manuscript 
contributes. Augusta shows us a portrait of Brewster’s collective com- 
munity that has grown over 200 years as she relates her personal 
experiences, events she witnessed, and the stories about Brewster’s 
history and the history of Early Republic America. Those interested 
in the formation of community consciousness will see the backward 
reflection of a town’s history written by a woman near the end of her 
life, nostalgic for a happier time. 


The manuscript can be useful to social and economic historians alike 
as it gives an important perspective on the critical role the shipping indus- 
try played in Brewster’s economic and social expansion during the ante- 
bellum period. Augusta’s writing also anticipates the economic and social 
decline the community experienced beginning in the 1850s as the ship- 
ping industry slowed and young men left their New England homes 
behind to seek a more prosperous life to the west. 


Finally, Augusta’s opus is invaluable to anyone researching or 
interested in the history of women in the United States. Women 
organizing to achieve self-defined community goals was occurring 
throughout the United States from the manufacturing East coast, to 
the slave South, to the new frontier settlements in the West. This 
manuscript gives modern readers insight into the strategies used by 
women who wished to enhance social and intellectual consciousness 
within their communities. 


- Vill-- 


Augusta’s legacy is her contribution to the origination and growth 
of the Brewster Ladies’ Library Association. She gives us a case study 
in the resourcefulness of nineteenth-century women to achieve goals 
for personal and community intellectual and social fulfillment. 
Though lending libraries were popping up across the country in the 
early 1850s, the creation of the Brewster Ladies’ Library Association 
is unique because it was started and managed by women at a time 
when the management of libraries was almost exclusively within the 
purview of men. Augusta was most likely unaware of the contribu- 
tion her writing could have on the study of American history and of 
the influence her activities would have in defining the town that so 
many of us cherish and honor as Brewster celebrates its 200th 
anniversary. 


Elisabeth Lehr 


September 2, 2002 
Brewster, Massachusetts 
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LIBRARIAN’S COMMENTS 


The Brewster Ladies’ Library is extremely fortunate to have sever- 
al memoirs and collections of letters by Brewster people that give us a 
clear picture of life in bygone times. Elijah Cobb’s Memoirs describe 
vividly life at sea, as cook and captain, in the late 1700s and early 
1800s. Reminiscences of Three Years’ Service in the Civil War by a Cape 
Cod Boy by John J. Ryder illustrates the life of a foot soldier in those 
terrible years. Sarah Augusta Mayo in her “precious,” hand-written 
manuscript tells us about life in Brewster, covering everything from a 
description of how hasty pudding was served, to the story of Jeremiah 
Mayo’s being asked to smuggle Napoleon to the United States. 


In the tradition of the ancient libraries, we collect these kinds of 
materials to preserve them - acting as the “guardians of the world’s 
knowledge.” King Ashurbanipal, who created the library at Nineveh in 
the 7th Century B.C., made it his goal to collect every known piece of 
literature in the world. He then protected each tablet by limiting 
access and by placing a curse on the person who might carry it off. 
However, now most libraries, certainly public libraries, operate with 
two goals: to keep their special collections safe, but also to make 
copies, or the originals themselves, available for everyone to read and 
enjoy. Thus we are publishing Augusta’s manuscript (with no curses 
attached) to make it more accessible, with the hope that many people 
will become as interested and excited about Brewster history as we are. 


We offer this book in celebration of the library’s 150th birthday 
and Brewster’s 200th anniversary. 


Susan W. Carr, 
Library Director 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


This manuscript is the property of the Brewster Ladies’ Library 
Association. It is believed, from a note on the box in which it was 
stored and from conversations with the Clark family, that the manu- 
script was given to the library by Homer Clark, a second cousin of 
Sarah Augusta Mayo. The rest of the provenance is unknown. Homer 
Clark’s father, Charles Clark was the business partner of Augusta’s 
brother, Charles Mayo, in St. Paul, Minnesota. They were cousins. 
Charles Mayo died in 1899. 


Chapters 3 and 4 of the manuscript were submitted to J. Henry 
Sears by Jeremiah Mayo’s granddaughter, Mrs. E.C. Dugan, also of St. 
Paul, for inclusion in Sear’s book Brewster Shipmasters, 
Yarmouthport, Mass: C.W. Swift, Publisher, 1906. 


The manuscript comprises ledger-sized sheets, folded in half so 
that each sheet contains four pages. There were at least two and 
sometimes three versions of each page. The assumption was made 
that the versions were an effort to revise, and the editorial decision 
was to choose which version was final. However, if a rejected version 
contained any information that was not in the final version, we inte- 
grated that information into the text. 


The manuscript is undated and unsigned. There are pages that did 
not fit into the chapters and headings that concerned her father’s 
fishing expedition on the Brewster flats and his death. We placed 
them at the end of the manuscript. 


We did not correct Augusta’s writing style, spelling or punctuation. 
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Chapter I 


The town of Brewster. 
Its origin and natural features. 
Ancestry of Jeremiah Mayo. 
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4] County, Massachusetts, was incorporated Feb. 19, 1803. 

fed Lhe original township of Harwich extended across the 
peninsula of Cape Cod, and for more than a hundred years included 
the territory that now constitutes the township of Brewster. 
Incorporation was granted it with the name of Harwich in 1694, but 
it began to be settled by emigrants from Eastham and Plymouth as 
early as 1647. In 1803, that portion known as the North Precinct 
became the town of Brewster. The part set-off was the seat of the 
original Church, which was organized in 1700. 


Brewster is distant by water from Boston, about sixty-six miles, and 
by land, about eighty. It covers an area of eight by six miles, its extreme 
length being from East to West. It is bounded East by Orleans; South by 
Harwich; West by Dennis; and North by Cape Cod bay. 


The town is somewhat diversified by hills and dales. A chain of 
ponds covering several hundred acres is a prominent feature, and this 
chain is the dividing line between Brewster and Harwich, Long Pond 
and Seymour’s being the most noted. There is a cluster of ponds near 
Orleans, among which is Cliff Pond. Freeman, in his History of Cape 
Cod, says of Brewster: “Flats extend from the shore about a mile into 
the bay. The harbor is artificial; a convenient breakwater for the 
accommodation of packets and other small vessels affords security for 
the navigation seeking a harbor here. It has been estimated that about 
three quarters of the male inhabitants of suitable age are most of the 
time upon the seas. The mariners of this town have always been dis- 
tinguished for their nautical skill and enterprise, as have the inhabi- 
tants generally for their intelligence, hospitable, social and moral 
qualities. The ship masters of which this town furnishes a large num- 
ber are generally part owners of the vessels they navigate, and their 
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large intercourse with the world abroad gives them a character that 
contributes to the high social position which the town occupies. 
Brewster is in fact one of the most agreeable towns on the Cape. The 
thrifty aspect of the dwellings has long been proverbial.” ' 


Freeman’s History was published in 1862. The breakwater has 
been washed away since then, and there is no occasion for another, 
since passengers and freight are now conveyed to Brewster by rail. 


It was here was born Jeremiah Mayo (son of Asa Mayo and Sally 
Seabury) Jan. 29th, 1786, one of a family of the patriarchal number 
of twelve who grew to maturity. The earliest known ancestor of his 
name was “Rey. John Mayo, an educated minister of the Gospel” who 
emigrated from England about 1638 to Barnstable, Cape Cod, where 
he was teacher in the First Church, of which Rev. John Lothrop was 
pastor. In 1644 at the gathering of a Church in Nauset (now 
Eastham) he removed there, where he was pastor of the Church until 
1655 when he was called to Boston where he was ordained pastor of 
the Second Church then located in North Square. He remained here 
until from the infirmities of age he relinquished his charge and went 
to Yarmouth Cape Cod in 1673 where he resided with his daughter 
Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Howes, until his death in 1676. In the 
History of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, is 
recorded: - “The Election Sermon was delivered by Mr. John Mayo of 
Boston before the An. & Hon. Artillery Company, in June, 1658”. 
The following item is copied from the Plymouth records. “A horse 
belonging to Mr. Mayo of Yarmouth was killed in the expedition 
against King Philip, at Mount Hope, in 1675”. 


John Mayo, son of Rev. John, removed to Eastham with his father 
in 1644, where he resided until his death in 1706. In the Eastham 
records his name often appears as one of the principal men of the 
town. He married Hannah Lecraft Jan. 1, 1651. His son John was 
born at Eastham, Dec. 15, 1652. 


John Mayo son of Samuel, eldest son of Rev. John, was born at 
Oyster Bay about 1656. He married Hannah Freeman daughter of 
Maj. John Freeman of Eastham and granddaughter of Gov. Thomas 
Prince and Patience Brewster. In 1681, he removed to Hingham, and 
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resided there until 1704 when he removed to Harwich, now Brewster. 
_ The dates of the birth of all except the youngest of his children are to 
be found in the Hingham records. John Mayo was elected the first 
representative to the General Court from Harwich after its incorpo- 
ration, and served his town in this capacity for three years. He held 
many offices of trust. He died Feb. 1, 1726, aged 70. A brick mon- 
ument was erected over his grave which may be seen in the centre of 
the old burying ground in Brewster. 


Joseph, son of John, born Dec. 22, 1696, married Abigail Myrick, 
Feb. 20, 1718. He held a number of town offices and was for many 
years Deacon of the Church. He lived in Brewster near where the 
house of Capt. Theodore Berry afterward stood. Capt. Berry’s house 
was sold to Capt. Benj. Foster and is now (1881) occupied by his 
widow. He died in 1774. 


Thomas, third son of Joseph was born Apr. 1, 1725. His house 
was on the borders of Seymour’s Pond, called on the map in this book 
Bang’s pond. This pond has been noted for its pickerel. Among the 
choice wild flowers found here are the Arbutus and the Sabbatia. 
Reuben Clark lived near the site of Thomas Mayo’s house. Mr. 
Clark’s house was sold to Stephen Bassett. Within a few years the 
house has been destroyed by fire. 


Thomas Mayo married Elizabeth Wing in 1752. He was a soldier 
in the Revolutionary War, during which he was taken prisoner on 
board the noted prison ship Jersey at New York. Doubtless, no other 
ship in the British navy ever proved the means of the loss of so many 
lives. It is computed that no less than eleven thousand American seamen 
perished on board this ship. Thomas Mayo was discharged from the 
Jersey, sick and died on his passage home at Newport, R.I. in 1776. 


Asa, second son of Thomas was born July 7, 1755 and lived in 
Brewster near the First Church. He married Sally Seabury 1778. The 
earliest known Seabury ancestor is Dr. John Seabury who married 
Grace __. He with his wife became inhabitants of Boston by pur- 
chase of a house lot Nov. 25, 1639, but no records have been found 
giving information from whence they came. They remained in Boston 
four or five years when they removed to Barbados, WI. where they 
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died leaving children. Their eldest son, Samuel, who was born in 
Boston Oct. 10, 1640, afterward returned to New England. He mar- 
ried Patience Kempe and settled in Duxbury, Mass. Nov 16, 1660. 
This wife died leaving children. He married April 4, 1677, Martha 
Pebodie, daughter of William Pebodie, and granddaughter of John 
Alden and Priscilla Mullens. 


Joseph Seabury, only son of Samuel Seabury and Martha Pebodie 
was born June 8, 1678 and removed from Duxbury to Little Compton, 
R.I. in company with his maternal Uncle, Capt. Nathaniel Pebodie, about 
the year 1700. He married Phebe Smith in 1701, and for his second wife 
Mary Smith, sister of the first, in 1722. He died Aug. 22, 1755. 


Ichabod, son of Joseph Seabury and Mary Smith born Jan. 18, 
1734, married Temperance Gibbs, 1756, when he removed from 
Little Compton, R.I. to Brewster, then called Harwich. 


Sally, third child of Ichabod Seabury and Temperance Gibbs, was 
born Aug. 2, 1760. She was married to our grandfather Asa Mayo in 
1778. Grandmother inherited a great deal of land from her father on a 
portion of which was our childhood home. Asa Mayo was a blacksmith. 


“Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
(One could) hear his bellows blow, 
(Could) hear him swing his heavy sledge 


With measured beat and slow”. 


He meant that his sons should follow his trade, but living in sight 
of the salt water as they did, and listening to the stories of the marvelous 
adventures of the sea captains in their midst, it was little wonder that 
seven of the tall boys chose “a life in the ocean wave”. 
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Chapter II 


Early home of Jeremiah Mayo. 
His Childhood. 
His brothers and sisters. 
School days. 


RY! he nine sons of Asa Mayo measured fifty five feet in the 
( aggregate. Our grandfather is said to have been a man of 
sterling integrity. Owing to his gravity of demeanor he was 
called by some of his townsmen, “Deacon Asa” though he held no 
such office in the Church. His house was on the opposite side of the 
road from the old meeting-house, a little farther East. All the people 
of the town went to the one place of worship in those days. As there 
was no fire in the meeting-house, during the intermission between meet- 


ings, the women who lived at a distance used to throng the houses near. 
Father said, when he was a boy, in cold weather, they took care to have 
a great fire on Sundays at his father’s, for the women needed a good 
supply of coals to fill their foot-stoves. The children of the household 
could have no place near the fire Sunday noon. 


Father used to tell us of his Uncle Thomas Seabury’s coming to 
their house winter evenings, to consult with his father in regard to 
taking a newspaper together. They finally decided to subscribe to the 
Massachusetts Centinel, edited by Benjamin Russell, a weekly paper, 
published in Boston. 


Asa Mayo died suddenly, probably of heart disease, as he was 
found dead leaning over a boat on the beach near his team, with 
which he was hauling a load of goods from the packet, Dec. 4, 1823. 
Grandmother Mayo died July 16, 1835, before I was five years old so 
that I can remember but little of her. Grandfather’s house though on 
the South side of the road had its front to the South, and its back to 
the street. This gave the place an unsightly appearance from the street. 
The object was that in winter the family could have the benefit of the 
sunlight in their front rooms which they occupied most. I recall that 
“front yard” which did not front the street. There was a variety of 
chrysanthemums there, those late flowers that blossom in October 
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and keep on blooming until the late frosts. These plants are hardy on 
Cape Cod, living through the winter out of doors. When father’s 
youngest brother, David married, he occupied a part of this house. 
Grandmother had the East front room, and Uncle David the West. In 
18 __ he built a new house close by the other. When it was finished 
the old one was sold and removed to South Brewster. 


From what I can learn of Grandmother Mayo, she must. —_§_ 
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have been a good manager of her large household. The 
children were trained to be helpful. They raised 
a great deal of Indian corn on their place, and 
frequently took a bushel or two to mill that they 
might have the meal freshly ground for hasty 
pudding. The boys had this dish for their break- 
fast which they ate in the kitchen while their par- 
ents with the girls had theirs in the East front 
room which was their living room in the winter. 
One of the boys made the pudding while the others were at the barn 
doing the morning’s work there. 


Uncle David said when he was a child his brother Josiah was the 
one to make the hasty pudding. The eldest boys of the family were 
then at sea. Father said that they would eat as much pudding as they 
liked with cream and molasses, and finish by eating an additional 
quantity with milk. They had their pudding dished out in bowls, when 
they would spread it up the sides of the bowl with their spoons coy- 
ering it completely. The cream and molasses was put into the centre; 
then with a spoon one would take his pudding from the edge, dip it 
into the sauce, and then eat it. They had cows on their farm, so had 
plenty of milk and cream. When the boys wanted something more for 
their breakfast they went into the front room for a piece of bread and 
butter or something else from their Mother’s table. The boys were all 
strong. I have sometimes wondered if the hasty pudding diet had any- 
thing to do with their great height. They never tired of this dish. In 
after life, when Mother would sometimes ask father what he would 
like for his next meal, he would often say “I would as soon have hasty 
pudding as anything”, and we children all liked it. I once heard father 
read aloud Joel Barlow’s poem on “Hasty Pudding” where he says: 
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“F’re in thy native regions how I blush 
To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee mush”. 


This pudding was not what is made from meal bought at a grocery 
store. Ours and that generally used on Cape Cod was the white corn, 
much: better than the yellow for hasty pudding, and then we had it 
freshly ground. When the meal was brought from the mill in the 
afternoon, it was a treat to have the pudding made for supper that 
night. Father was fastidious in the manner of eating it. He would not 
eat it served in a saucer, and it annoyed him to see any one take it 
other than in the way I have described, nor do I think there could be 
a better way. “So taught my sire, and what he taught is true”. 


Of father’s brothers and sisters, John, who was the eldest, married 
Lydia Laha of Wellfleet. In 1804, he built the house afterward owned 
by father. Uncle John was a ship master when he lived on the Cape. 
He removed to Andover, N.H. in 1812 where he owned a farm. In 
1839, he went to Syracuse, N.Y. where he became a salt manufacturer. 
He was very fond of visiting the Cape. He died at Syracuse Aug. 26, 
1852, leaving three sons and one daughter. 


His son Charles Mayo was a graduate of the Law School at 
Cambridge and practiced law in Boston for a number of years. He 
was deeply interested in genealogy, sparing no pains to procure all the 
information possible of the descendants of Rev. John Mayo who came 
to America in 1638. The manuscript volume of genealogy prepared 
by this member of the Mayo family, it is hoped may be continued by 
some relative who has the leisure and patience to undertake the work. 


Charles Mayo died at Olatka, Kansas 1859. His two surviv- 
ing brothers and one sister live in the state of New York. 


The next in order of father’s brothers and sisters was Rhoda who 
married Abram Preble who lived at different places in New York State. 
She left one daughter who married, and of whom we have lost knowl- 
edge for some years. 


Father’s sister Sally married Samuel Higgins of Brewster. They 
had a family of eight children, one of whom lived on the Cape. He 
removed with his family to Syracuse, N.Y. in 1836. Aunt Higgins died 
suddenly in Church at Syracuse in 1866, at the age of 78. 
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Her husband, who died just ten weeks after, was 80 years of age. Two 
of their daughters and three sons are living at Syracuse or in that vicinity. 


Five of father’s brothers died at sea, or in foreign ports. Of these 
brothers, there are no descendants. 


His two younger brothers, Josiah and David learned their father’s 
trade of blacksmith, the former living at Chatham, Cape Cod, the lat- 
ter at Brewster until within a few years before his death when he 
removed to Chatham. 


Uncle Josiah married Desire Harding of Brewster. One daughter of his 
is living at Chatham, one at Cambridge, and one son at West Somerville. 


Uncle David married Hannah Snow of Brewster as his first wife 
and for his second Eliza G. Harding of Chatham. He had no children. 
He died at Chatham, May 9, 1880 within a month of being 80 years 
old, as he was born June 1800. 


Temperance, father’s youngest sister married Rev. Samuel 
Williams. They lived at Brewster, Onondaga, N.Y. Middleboro, 
Mass. and later at St. Paul, Minn., where Aunt died Jan. 24, 1879, 
leaving a daughter and son. Her daughter Alice died May 1, 1883. 


Father was sure that he could recollect his grandfather Seabury 
though less than three years old when he died. He said that having 
put on jacket and trousers for the first time, his grandfather led him 
by the hand home with him, when on turning the corner by the old 
meeting house, of his grandfather’s telling him to say if any one 
inquired who he was, that he was a Captain of the Militia, his uniform 
indicating his rank. The other instance that he remembered, was of 
his grandfather’s being at his father’s one evening and amusing him 
with shadow pictures made upon the wall with his hands, figures 
called, “fox on the wall”. 


The first school teacher whom he recollected was Miss Lydia 
Foster, who taught a small school in one of the chambers of his 
father’s house. Miss Jerusha Clark was his next teacher. She taught 
in the house occupied by Mr. Thomas King, a little to the eastward of 
the present residence of Capt. Bailey Foster, grandson of that Mr. 
King. Mr. William Stone was his third teacher. He used the kitchen 
of Mr. Reuben Clark’s house as a school room. Mr. Clark lived upon 
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the place afterward owned by Capt. Elkanah Bangs. Mr. Stone’s liter- 
ary qualifications may have been all that was requisite but he seems 
not to have inspired much respect from his pupils. As he left the 
school when there was snow upon the ground, the boys going 
Westward and those going Eastward would pretend to be snowballing 
each other, when in reality the balls would all come in contact with 
the pedagogue who brandishing his cane would shout “take care boys 
you are hitting me”. He taught for a short time in grandfather’s 
house, where father said that the older boys would watch as he went 
out of the door at the close of school, shutting the skirts of his coat in 
the door, when they would hold on, while he would exclaim “Open 
the door, boys”, which they would do when they had had sufficient 
fun. On one occasion, when, during school hours he fell asleep by the 
open window, some mischievous boys nailed his queue, which hung 
out of the window, to the wall outside, much to his discomfiture and 
the enjoyment of his persecutors. Mr. Dean Bangs was father’s next 
teacher. His school was kept in his dwelling house on the place after- 
ward owned by Mr. Freeman Cobb of Brewster, and still owned by his 
widow. Mr. Bangs was a passionate man and was sometimes severe 
with his pupils. He had a bundle of long sticks (standing in a corner 
near his seat), resembling bean poles. These sticks were of such length 
that he could reach the boys in most any part of the room. While aim- 
ing at a disorderly boy at a distance, he would frequently hit three or 
four other boys. Father next attended the school of Mr. Josiah Clark 
who taught for two or three winters in Mr. King’s house. Then a 
schoolhouse was built for him opposite where Lawyer Copeland 
afterward lived. Capt. F. B. Foster now owns the place that was Mr. 
Copeland’s. Mr. Clark taught in this school house for three winters. 
He took great interest in his pupils. He employed a Mr. Dearborn as 
an assistant who was an excellent teacher. Mr. Clark paid more atten- 
tion to Declamation than was common in those days on the Cape. 
School exhibitions were held at which dramatic performances were 
produced. Mr. Dearborn painted the scenery and a good sized stage 
was erected. At one of these entertainments, one Barney Wing had 
occasion to beat David Snow. The latter screamed in accordance with 
his part. His mother who was in the audience, supposing it all in 
earnest, called out, “Barney Wing, do you let my boy alone, or [’ll take 
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care of you”. Mr. Clark was probably at more expense in furnishing 
school apparatus than he could well afford. Father remembered hearing 
Mrs. Clark say at one time, “We might have had a cow this winter if 
it hadn’t been for them plagney globes that cost so much”. When 
father was a member of this school he with some of his schoolmates 
one day visited a school in West Brewster taught by Miss Annie Clark. 
She invited her visitors to declaim some of the pieces which they had 
learned at Mr. Clark’s, for which branch of instruction his school had 
quite a reputation. Father received a great deal of commendation 
from Miss Clark for the manner in which he recited, Brutus’ Address 
on the death of Caesar. Two maiden sisters Content and Annie Clark 
lived in a part of West Brewster called “the city”, where three houses 
stood very near together. This place was on the road where the house 
stands formerly owned by Capt. Seth Clark, the house in which my 
mother was born. Miss “Tent, as she was commonly called, was the 
domestic one of the family, attending to the household affairs while 
Miss Annie was entirely devoted to her school which she taught for 
thirty years or more with success. Following the last winter that Josiah 
Clark taught, Mr. Sottle was the instructor at the same schoolhouse 
and the next winter Mr. Ripley taught. Father had pleasant recollec- 
tions of both these teachers. He attended school no more, except tak- 
ing lessons of the noted Master Joseph Smith in Navigation, after he 
began to go to sea. The text books he used for reading were the 
American Preceptor, the Columbian Orator and Morse’s Geography. 
The exercises of each day usually closed with spelling words from 
Perry’s Spelling Book. In defining words, Perry’s Dictionary was used. 
Father became a good penman and made good progress in the few 
branches to which he turned his attention. He used Pike’s Arithmetic. 
The first Grammar that he studied was the Young Lady Accidence by 
Bingham, and afterward Burr’s Grammar. All the examples performed 
in Arithmetic were required to be copied into a “Sum book”. Father 
often spoke of the universality of the “Rule of Three”. 
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Chapter II] 


Jeremiah a sailor. Foreign voyages. Fight with the Turks. 
At Corunna after the battle 1809. His 1st marriage. 
Taken prisoner by the British. At Newburyport. 
Voyages to Gottenberg, Havre, etc. 


§ Fay) he childish sports of the Cape Cod boy are connected with 
\c the sea. He carves with his jack-knife a toy boat and models 
a tiny vessel which he launches on a pond near his home. 
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When fourteen years old, Jeremiah went fishing to the Straits of 
Belleisle and earned $225.00 that summer. Previous to this, he had 
been out of school summers working upon the farm. His father looked 
out that his boys did their share of work in the blacksmith shop. Jerry 
had a forge of his own when he was 16, and shod all the horses that 
were brought to his father’s shop. He worked three winters at black- 
smithing. The spring after he was 18 he wanted to go with Capt. 
Solomon Crosby to the Bahamas for a load of salt. His father was will- 
ing if he would agree to go a fishing voyage that summer on his return. 
He still meant to make a blacksmith of him. But the young man was 
equally opposed to blacksmithing and fishing. Accordingly, on his 
return from this six weeks voyage, he shipped with Capt. Hastings of 
Chelsea who was going a voyage to Marseilles in the ship Sally. (1804) 


Capt. Hastings was a grave looking man, never seen to smile, yet 
always cheerful and pleasant. He was tall and of dark complexion. 
Father had the most pleasant associations connected with this man. 
No wages were agreed upon before leaving Boston. Being a new hand, 
it was left with the Captain to pay him what he should judge was 
right. At the end of the voyage, he was pleased at receiving from 
Capt. Hastings $22.00 a month, which he said was $2.00 more than 
he paid any other sailor. When he first went on board of this ship in 
Boston, he felt that when he should have learned “all the ropes”, he 
would know all that was desirable. 


His next voyage was made on an armed ship, the Industry. They 
sailed up the Mediterranean, stopping at the ports Malaga, Leghorn, 
Alieant and Marseilles. They took out a cargo of fish returning with 


Heals 


wheat. On the passage home, near Gibraltar, they were attacked by 
the Turks in three lateen vessels. This was in 1805 when the Algerines 
were so troublesome. This engagement lasted two hours, during 
which, father received a flesh wound in his leg, the scar of which we 
children often asked him to show us in our early years and to repeat 
to us the story of the fight. During this encounter, the captain of the 
Industry had his leg shot off and was left at a hospital in Lisbon. This 
man was Capt. Gamaliel Bradford. His brother, who was mate, took 
charge of the ship on her passage home. After Capt. Bradford, recov- 
ered from the loss of his limb, he came home, and was for many years 
after Warden of the State’s Prison at Charlestown. 


The Industry sailed from Lisbon to Dublin, where the cargo of 
wheat was left, and the ship brought home in ballast. This was called 
a large ship in those days, being of about three hundred tons. My 
father was home but a few days after this voyage when Capt. Kimball 
Clark came for him to go as his mate in the brig Salem. They first 
sailed for Amsterdam, and then for Cadiz returning to Boston with a 
cargo of salt and wine. There is a looking-glass now in possession of 
our family which father bought on this voyage at Amsterdam. Capt. 
Clark also bought one like it. I used to see this glass at the house of 
his daughter Mrs. Smith Eldredge. These glasses they shipped on 
board the brig Mt. Vernon which was to sail direct for Boston. When 
the Salem reached Boston the Mt. Vernon had not arrived. They sup- 
posed of course that she was lost, but she came into port two or three 
weeks later, having experienced severe weather. Very soon after leav- 
ing Amsterdam Capt. Clark was taken with colic which was followed 
by a fever. He was unable to be on deck when they arrived at Cadiz. 
It was difficult navigation in the North Sea, and father’s first voyage 
as mate. The second mate was his Cousin Nathan Atwood Mayo, 
who was young and of but little experience. Both mates were nine- 
teen at this time. Capt. Clark made a second voyage in the Salem with 
father as mate. They took a cargo of fish to San Sebastian. Two or 
three days out, the brig sprang a leak. The men being covered with 
salt water from the sea breaking in upon them from both sides, 
became afflicted with boils owing to which with the constant pump- 
ing caused them much suffering. The mate, however, was free from 
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Captain Jeremiah Mayo, father of Sarah Augusta Mayo, printed with 
permission from J. Henry Sears, Brewster Shipmasters. 
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boils. Capt. Clark soon gave up in despair, saying that they should all 
go to the bottom. Father asked him if he would give up the charge of 
the vessel to him. He said that he would for he should not come on 
deck again. The mate then took in sail and put her under close reef 
main topsail. He then treated the crew from a barrel of cider on 
board, and gave them plenty of crackers to eat (for during this time 
they had had no opportunity for cooking, subsisting on dried codfish) 
and then, set them to pumping. As the leakage was owing to too 
heavy a cargo, fish were ordered to be thrown overboard. As many 
as three or four hundred quintals were disposed of in this way, the fish 
having but to be thrown upon the deck, when they would be washed 
overboard. The leakage soon subsided after this, though it had con- 
tinued for five or six days. When they arrived at San Sebastian they 
had to be in quarantine forty days, a Spanish custom. There was but 
one vessel in port, that was a brig from Philadelphia. Capt. Clark 
ordered the long boat to be filled with fish, and to be carried to that 
brig, the money received for which being paid to father, for as the 
Captain said it was through his efforts that his vessel and their lives 
were saved. The sale of this boat load of fish amounted to two hun- 
dred dollars. There was not a vehicle of any kind in San Sebastian, all 
burdens being carried upon the heads of the men and women. This 
cargo of fish was taken off wholly by the women, who also brought 
baskets of sand emptying them into the vessel’s hold, which was used 
for ballast on the passage from this port to Bordeaux. In addition to 
these baskets of sand upon their heads, many of these women carried 
infants in their arms. There were about sixty women employed load- 
ing the brig. At Bordeaux, Capt. Clark sold the Salem and left for 
home. Father remained, for the French owners wished him to take 
charge of the brig to run to Northern ports in France with a cargo of 
claret wine. The Salem cleared for Toningen; there being war at this 
time between France and England, they would not be allowed to clear 
for a French port. The first day out, the Salem was boarded by an 
English man-of-war. The “ship’s papers” appearing to be all right, the 
brig was allowed to proceed without molestation. She sailed by Brest 
and Ushant, then entered the bay upon which lies Morlaix, which was 
the real destination of the brig. Here the cargo of wine was dis- 
charged and the seams of the vessel covered with pitch, as a pretence 
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for landing at this port. Returning to Bordeaux, the brig was again 
boarded, but released after the plausible account of leaving the cargo 
at Morlaix for repairs to the vessel. Claret wine was then worth three 
or four times as much at Morlaix as at Bordeaux. No Frenchman 
thought he could take his dinner without claret. On his return to 
Bordeaux, father shipped with an American Captain as first officer of 
the Victoris. He went to Poliac where they manufactured a wine 
called Madoc. The Victoris took a cargo of this wine to Corunna, 
Spain arriving there a few weeks after the battle which occurred Jan. 
16, 1809. Father used to tell us of the prisoners of war taken in this 
battle who were allowed to come on shore to beg, while he was in that 
port. He said they were the most miserable wretched looking crea- 
tures he ever saw. Father visited the battle field. Corunna has an 
extensive harbor capable of holding a thousand sail. At this time the 
French ships of war were guarding the port. 


On his returning to Boston, after settling his voyage, he made 
arrangements with Joshua Ellis to take command of the schooner Lawry 
owned by him, then loading for Southern ports. He then went to 
Brewster where he married as his first wife, Sally Crosby, Apr. 30, 1809. 


During the years 1809 and 1810 the young Captain Mayo made 
voyages in the Lawry to Baltimore, Norfolk, Edenton, N.C., 
Wilmington, Del., Dublin and Petersburg, Va. In 1811, he went to 
Baltimore from whence he sailed for Oporto and Vigo. Father made 
a second voyage to Corunna in 1812 when he saw the plain white 
marble monument that now marks the spot where Sir John Moore 
fell. He was familiar with the details of the battle of Corunna and in 
after years would grow eloquent as he spoke of the heroism of Moore 
who rode boldly up before the enemy in hopes to inspire his retreat- 
ing men with his own courage. Father used to tell us children how 
when he was shot dead, his comrades bore his body away to the 
citadel where he was buried in his uniform. He would then repeat 
with feeling those lines of Wolfe’s: 


“No useless coffin enclosed his breast 
Nor in sheet, nor in shroud we wound him, 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 


With his martial cloak around him”. 
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Capt. Mayo sailed from Corunna early in March for Gottenburg | 
and from thence to Boston. The following summer (soon after the 
declaration of war between the United States and Great Britain) he 
started from Boston with a crew for the ship Ariadne of which he was 
to take command. The ship was then at Baltimore loading with a 
cargo of flour for Lisbon. As the schooner entered Chesepeake Bay, 
soon after day-break, the mate who was on deck rushed down stairs 
and roused the Captain, saying, “Lynnhaven Bay is full of frigates”. 


There was but a light wind at the time. They hoped to escape from 
the enemy by running up the bay towards Baltimore. They had no 
sooner attempted this when a boat manned by marines started in pur- 
suit of them. The Captain armed his crew and sent them below with 
instructions to remain there until he called them leaving but one man 
and boy on deck beside himself. The wind dying away somewhat, the 
enemy approached near enough to reach them with their guns. The 
Captain then hove too, when a boat came along side and took pos- 
session. The British officer who came on board asked father how 
many men he had. He answered, “One man and a boy as you see”. 
After waiting some time for the wind to rise that they might take the 
vessel into the bay, they left, leaving a guard of three or four men on 
board. They lay there becalmed most of the day. Towards night two 
boat crews were sent to tow the vessel in. When the officer came on 
board father called to his crew to come on deck. As they filed up one 
after another the officer shouted with an oath of astonishment “How 
many men have you”? Father answered: “Enough to have shown you 
the way to Baltimore if we had been favored with a wind”. He 
replied, “should not have blamed you if you had”. It was his inten- 
tion if the wind had risen to have disarmed the guard and taken them » 
prisoner to Baltimore. Father was taken on board the British frigate 
where he was kept three days. He then paid the ransom for his vessel 
and was allowed to proceed to Baltimore. While he was a prisoner 
on the frigate, an American vessel that attempted to sail by the 
blockading squadron, was ordered to surrender. The Captain made 
an obstinate resistance. They fired upon him from the frigate. He 
was wounded in the transaction and brought on board of the frigate. 
His right arm was so shattered that it had to be amputated. Father 
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assisted in the operation by holding him. The man died soon after. 
The British officers who admired his bravery had him buried on shore 
with military honors. 


When father reached Baltimore he received orders from his owners 
Messrs. Ellis & Loring by no means to attempt to evade the blockading 
squadron, news of which had reached them as guarding the entrance of 
Chesepeake Bay. This was a disappointment to father who believed he 
could safely sail out of the bay and make his foreign voyage. So, contrary 
to his judgment, he had to obey instructions and take his cargo over land 
from Baltimore to New York, a most difficult undertaking over the cor- 
duroy roads, with a most uncouth set of men as teamsters. Often barrels 
of flour would be stolen during the night as they were asleep under the 
wagons, some of which they would recover by spending time the follow- 
ing day in searching for them. Sometimes they would find the barrels hid- 
den away under buildings and other out of the way places. 


In Freeman’s History of Cape Cod, mention is made of a town 
meeting in Brewster, which must have been held soon after father’s 
return from this trip to Baltimore. At this meeting, delegates were 
appointed to attend a Convention to be held at Yarmouth, Jul. 21, 
1812 for the purpose of taking measures “relating to the distresses of 
the present war with Great Britain”. Of the ten men chosen to rep- 
resent the town all were sea-captains, among whom is named, “Capt. 
Jeremiah Mayo”. Father must have been much younger than either of 
the others. Freeman in a note at the foot of the page says: “There is 
said to be a greater proportion of commanders of vessels in Brewster 
than in any other town of its population”. 


The spring of 1813, father went to Newburyport to superintend 
the building of a brig, the Sally. 


He used to tell us of his visits to Lord Timothy Dexter’s place, the 
man who blundered into a fortune by exporting warming-pans to the 
West Indies. His grounds were ornamented with wooden statues, 
bearing the names of distinguished men. These names were placed 
upon-them after they finished, according to Dexter’s fancy, the 
designer having no idea whom his figures were to represent until after 
they were completed. 
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One day when father was in Newburyport he looked in at the 
door of a blacksmith shop where a man was making horse nails. He 
said playfully, “That looks like simple work for a man”. The smith 
said, “You’d better try yourself, you wouldn’t find it such easy work, 
I think”. Father took the man’s place and succeeded in making some 
very good nails. “Ah! said he “you’ve made horse-nails before”. He 
replied “I’m not a blacksmith, I’m a sailor”. “You needn’t tell me that, 
you’ve not worked at the forge before some time in your life”. 


Father went several foreign voyages in the Sally to Liverpool, 
Havre, Gottenberg, Stockholm and other places, often taking out a 
cargo from Norfolk, Savannah or other Southern ports in the United 
States, and bringing home a portion of his cargo to some port in the 
South as well as to New York and Boston. 


Once when father was at Charleston or Savannah a gentleman of 
that city who wished to send a sea-turtle as a present to Gov. Sullivan, 
put it on board of his vessel, asking father to deliver it on his arrival 
at Boston. This must have been when he had command of the Lawry, 
as Sullivan was governor of Massachusetts from 1807 to 1809. 


Once when he was on his passage home from Gottenberg, he 
encountered thick weather after leaving the coast of Denmark and was 
unable either to take an observation, or get a sight of land, before reach- 
ing the ocean, being obliged to sail by dead reckoning. He was spoken 
to by an inward bound vessel who asked his latitude and longitude, hav- 
ing been unable himself to take an observation for a long time. Father 
replied that he was off the Scilly Islands. The Captain asked when he last 
verified his position. Father said that he had not seen land since he left 
the Cattegat. The Captain could hardly believe that he could be sure of 
his locality. Father was confident, and on taking an observation, shortly 
after, showed that he was correct, proving his skill as a navigator. During 
the time he was in command of a vessel, he never lost a man or suffered 
shipwreck. He kept careful watch himself, never trusting to his men. 


While in Havre about a month after the battle of Waterloo, he was 
interviewed by an agent of Napoleon Boneparte who inquired if he 
would undertake to carry the Emperor to the United States. Although 
aware of the danger of the enterprise which in case of capture would 
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result in the confiscation of his vessel and cargo, he replied promptly 
that he would. Soon after, he heard that he had surrendered himself 
to England. If he had taken him he would probably have reached our 
coast in safety, for his vessel was not spoken with from the time he left 
Havre until he reached Boston. The Sally was a fast sailer. He never 
encountered a vessel that could outsail her. 


Father had a great admiration for Napoleon. He once saw him at 
Bayonne, on horseback, in 1808, when he was about leading his army 
into Spain. Father was in Paris the day of the execution of Marshal 
Ney, Dec. 9, 1815, and heard the shot fired in the garden of the 
Luxembourg. 


On another of his visits to Paris Lafayette was pointed out to him. 
The marquis was in a carriage just drawing away from the Hall of the 
Assembly. 


Mr. Benjamin Drew who was a member of our family in 1839 
writes from Washington Oct. 23, 1881: - “General Mayo seemed to 
me a man who had seen a great deal of the world. He had rare con- 
versational powers. Usually his talk was of the narrative order, but in 
narrating he would give word pictures of places and scenes”. 


He was interested and active in town affairs up to the time of his 
death in 1867. 
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Chapter IV 


Visits to ports in France. 
Talks with an Eng. Captain at the close of the War. 
Loss of brig Sally. Death of Mrs. Mayo. Business on shore. 
J. Mayo’s farm. His 2nd marriage. 


ather used to talk much of his visits to French ports. He was 
in Paris a number of times and was very enthusiastic in his 
talks of that city, saying that six months would be a short time 
to see the objects of interest there. He traveled about the country some. 
I used to enjoy hearing him tell of the Honfleur women with caps so high 
they could not enter a house without removing them. 


Mr. Caldwell, Receiver General from Canada was passenger with 
father two or three voyages to Havre, and he found in him a pleasant 
companion. Mrs. Mayo was with him several voyages. In a book of 
records kept by him at sea is this entry: - “Sally Mayo, written on 
board the Brig Sally, J. Mayo, Master, lying in Savannah River, May 
15th, 1816. Attest Jeremiah Mayo”. 


It was common for English cruisers to board American vessels and 
treat them with great violence, claiming the right to search for English 
seamen. Father’s vessel was one of the first to reach England after 
peace was declared. The Captain of an English frigate lying in port 
sent him an invitation to dine with him on board his ship. He was 
most courteously treated. The British officer complimented the 
Americans on their skill and bravery in their naval engagements. He 
said that he had heard the Cyanne and Levant had been captured by 
the Constitution. He asked if she had reached port with her prizes. 
He was told that one had reached port and the other had been recap- 
tured. The Captain said it was a very daring and skilful exploit. He 
said that he was employed during the war to convoy an English fleet 
of vessels to Canada. He was well prepared to resist an attack from 
an equal force, but he was very thankful that he did not encounter the 
enemy, for although he might have stood an equal chance of success 
in an engagement, yet the Americans fought with such desparation 
that there must have been a severe encounter. 


LOA 


Mrs. Mayo becoming feeble in health, her husband decided to stay 
at home for a time. He bought a few goods and made an addition to 
his house of a little country store that would give him employment. 
When father resigned the charge of the brig Sally the owners secured the 
services of Capt. Isaac Berry who had married Cynthia Crosby, sister of 
Mrs. Mayo. Mrs. Berry accompanied her husband on this yoyage from 
which they never returned, nothing being ever heard from the brig or 
the crew. The only child of Capt. Berry was left in father’s care. He 
was afterward appointed her guardian. In an account book of 
father’s, I find recorded a number of articles purchased for his wife at 
Havre, London and elsewhere: shawl, bonnet, veils &c. What was 
left at the time of her death were mostly given to her family. One 
white silk mantle with a colored border, father kept and this I have 
now. It is entered in his book as: - “One scarf, 65 francs,” bought at 
Havre in 1816. 


I have heard this wife of father’s described as being pretty, with 
lady-like manners. She enjoyed going to sea with her husband when 


she was able. They had no children. Mrs. Mayo died Sept. 24, 1823, 
after a married life of fourteen years and a half. 


Father received a commission as Captain of the Brewster Artillery 
Company in 1819, and as Major in 1820. In 1822, he was commis- 
sioned as Brigadier General of the 3d Brigade, Sth Division, State 
Militia, which position he held for seven years, when he resigned in 
1829. His resignation was accepted by a letter which complimented 
him on the satisfactory manner with which he had performed his 
duties during the time he had held his office. 


He held a commission as Justice of the Peace from 1829 to 1867, 
the year of his death. He was often called upon to write deeds, wills 
and other legal documents, to administer on estates and appraise the 
value of property. He was well read in law, and his judgment on legal 
points was held in high esteem. Of the many cases tried before him, 
while a few appealed to a higher court, in not a single instance was his 
decision reversed. 


He was a licensed auctioneer, and was often called upon to sell 
woodland and other property at auction. He was a skilful surveyor 
and draughtsman and attended to all business of that kind in town. 


a” 


He was President of the Brewster Marine Insurance Company which 
gave him employment for a number of years. Capt. Elkanah Bangs 
acted as the agent of this Company in Boston. 


Father’s farm comprised forty acres, a large part of which was 
used for pasturage, the remainder under cultivation with a rotation of 
crops: grass, potatoes, corn, rye, oats and other cereals. 


Jeremiah Mayo was married to Mary Paddock Clark daughter of 
Isaac Clark and Temperance Sears, May 2, 1824. 


When Uncle John Mayo removed to New Hampshire in 1812 
father bought his house in Brewster which was ever after his home. 
When his wife died his sister Tempy was his housekeeper. 


Brig Sally under the command of Captain Jeremiah Mayo, 
printed with permission from J. Henry Sears, Brewster Shipmasters. 
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Chapter V 


Clark ancestry. Isaac Clark in Rev. War. His foreign voyages. 
Duties as a public citizen. His marriages. 


M! ur earliest ancestor by the name of Clark, was Thomas who 
came from England to Plymouth in the Anne of 140 tons, 
in July 1623. He brought with him considerable property, 
especially cattle. He was at one time employed to audit the accounts 
of the Plymouth Colony, and was Representative to the General Court 
in 1651 and 1655. He married Susanna Ring of Plymouth, in 1634. 
All his children were of this marriage. 


Between 1655 and 1660, Thomas Clarke removed to Boston, where 
he lived in the vicinity of Scotto’s Lane, from Ann St. N.W. to Creek 
Lane. He lived in Boston but a few years. Thomas Clarke the Pilgrim 
and his sons spelled their name with the final e, but it was dropped by 
many of the family in the third generation. Thomas married for his sec- 
ond wife, Mrs. Alice Nichols, daughter of Richard Hallett, in 1664. He 
was a Deacon of the Plymouth Church from 1654 to 1697, the year of 
his death. He died at Plymouth, and was buried in the summit of 
Burying Hill which commands a view of the harbor. His gravestone is 
still to be seen there with the following inscription. 


Here lies buried ye body of Mr. Thomas Clarke aged 98 years. 
Departed this life March 24th 1697. 


In the collection of relics at Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, is a china mug 
and leather wallet bearing the name of Thomas Clarke. He was born 
in 1599, thus four years before the death of Queen Elizabeth. He lived 
through the reigns of James 1st, Charles 1st, the Commonwealth, the 
Protectorate of Cromwell, the reigns of Charles 2d and James 2d, also 
the greater part of the reign of William and Mary. Thacher, one of 
the early historians and some other authorities thinks this Thomas 
was the mate of the Mayflower and the first who landed on the island 
which bears his name; that he returned to England with Capt. 


By 


Jones, and later, came over and settled in Plymouth. On the other 
hand, the antiquarian James Savage doubts the story. 


Andrew, son of Thomas born 1635, removed from Plymouth to 
Boston with his father. In 1651, he married Mehitable, daughter of 
Thomas Scotto. Andrew Clarke lived in Scotto’s Lane where his 
father bought him a house, and he carried on the shoe business. He 
was Assistant Counsellor, and several times Representative to the 
General Court. Finally, he removed to Harwich, of which town he 
and his father were among the original proprietors. He died here in 
1706. His wife’s gravestone may now be seen in Brewster. The follow- 
ing inscription is copied from a gravestone in the Old Burying 
Ground in Brewster. 


HERE LIES THE BODY 
of Mehitable Clark 
Wife to Andrew Clark, 
Aged About 64 Years 
Died April ye 24th, 1712. 


Thomas Clarke of Harwich born 1672 in Boston, went to Harwich 
with his father about 1694. In 1699 he was made high constable, and 
was one of the selectmen from 1704 to 1710. Was representative to 
General Court from 1715 to 1723. He and his father Andrew were 
large land owners. Their property is said to have extended across the 
Cape from sea to sea. Through their land ran Stony and Bound 
Brooks on which they had mills. A long and expensive law suit with 
the Winslows for these mill privileges is said to have impoverished 
Thomas Clarke. He died in 1759 at the age of 88. He is called in the 
Harwich records, Lieut. Thomas Clarke. 


Seth, son of Thomas, was born in 1709. He married Huldah 
Doane of Eastham in 1727. He is said to have been a passionate man, 
while his father was of an even, peaceful disposition. Seth Clark was 
the prime mover in organizing the First Baptist Church in Harwich, 
what is now East Harwich. Mother remembered this ancestor, her 
great-grandfather, though she was less than four years old when he 
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died in 1795, aged 85 years. Lieut. Thomas Clarke married for his 
first wife Sarah Gray. His second wife was Mrs. Patience Ryder Hall. 
Seth Clark named his second son, Kimball. 


Kimball Clark was born Ju. 20, 1734. He married Mary Paddock of 
Yarmouth Dec. 4, 1760. His second wife was Mrs. Anna Howell. She 
had no children. He lived in a low double house adjoining the place on 
which his son Isaac built his house. Capt. Charles Parker’s house in 
Brewster is near the site of the house formerly occupied by Capt. Kimball 
Clark. There are towels marked K.M.C. that were woven by “Mary 
Paddock” now in possession of four of her descendants, presented by 
Mary Crowell. They belonged to her Mother our great-aunt Charlotte 
Crowell who was the daughter of Kimball Clark & Mary Paddock. K.C. 
married A.H. Feb. 4, 1790. My Mother remembered a great deal of this 
grandfather. He lived in the next house to her father’s. I think she may 
have been more of a pet of his that she was named for his first wife the 
mother of his children, who died Aug. 11, 1789. Little Molly had a habit 
of calling on her grandfather going to and from school, when he would 
often open a sea-chest that stood in the room and take from the till, a 
choice red apple and give her, saying “Now, scamper and don’t let your 
grandma see it”. 


He often practiced fencing with her, each of them taking one of his 
canes when they would carry on their sport for some time. Mother used 
to say that she became quite an expert in fencing. She thought that her 
brother Albert as he advanced in years was like their grandfather, assum- 
ing a grave manner at times and then, suddenly surprising one with 
laughter. He was a great reader and especially fond of the Greek and 
Roman classics, which he read from english translations. At his request, 
his son Isaac named a son Strabo, and his son Kimball named a son 
Seneca, and a daughter, Paulina, which was the name of the wife of the 
Roman philosopher. The following facsimile is copied from an account 
book of Kimball Clark’s; a bill paid by him for my mother’s schooling 
when her father was at sea. 


1796 Isaac Clark Dtr. 
March 25 To Molly’s Schuling - 1-5-11 


Isaac, eldest son of Kimball Clark and Mary Paddock was born Oct. 
10, 1761. During the Revolutionary War he was on board a privateer. 
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He was taken prisoner several times, and three times on board the prison 
ship Jersey. Mother used to tell us that her father early impressed on his 
family the wrong of wasting a grain of corn or crumb of bread, saying 
that many a time when he was on board the Jersey, he would gladly have 
seen a kernel of grain that he could have picked up and eaten. It always 
pained him to see a crumb that had fallen from the table swept into the 
open fire. The lesson fixed itself in the minds of his older children and 
on their children as handed down to throw crumbs to the birds or some 
of the lower animals. 


When the war was over, Isaac Clark followed a sea-faring life as did 
four of his brothers. He became a successful ship-master in the Russian 
trade, and it was he who had the distinction of commanding the first 
merchant vessel to display the United States flag in the White Sea, at 
Archangel. He was obliged to wait six months at St. Petersburg for the 
arrival of the American Minister before he was permitted to discharge his 
cargo. Grandmother Clark used to have an immense Russia sable muff 
and a pelerine of the same fur that her husband brought home on one of 
these voyages. Mother used to tell us of smaller sable muffs and boas 
that he brought for her and her sister Hannah, and the same for their 
friends Olive and Caroline Simpkins, daughters of their minister. I have 
two sheets and Charles’ family have a table-cloth of Russia linen that 
grandfather bought in that country. 


When our grandfather retired, as he supposed, from a sea-faring 
life, he was very active in public affairs. Probably more is due to him 
than to any other one man, that the original town of Harwich was 
divided and the town of Brewster incorporated in 1803. 


Isaac Clark was elected representative to the General Court the 
first year after its incorporation by a unanimous vote and he contin- 
ued to represent the town thus for eight successive years. 


Our grandfather was married April 28, 1789 to Temperance daughter 
of Edmund Sears of East Dennis, adjoining Brewster. Grandmother 
Clark’s married life was passed but about two miles and a half from 
her early home. 


[missing manuscript pages] property in East Dennis. He was born 
in 1637. He married Deborah Willard and died in 1707. 
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Paul, son of the above, married Mercy Freeman. He died in 1740. 
His son Edmund was born in 1711. He married Hannah daughter of 
Christopher Crowell and died in 1796. His daughter Temperance 
Sears (our grandmother) was born Aug. 9, 1764. 


Edmund Sears returned to his home in Dennis by packet one day 
in Dec. 1773. With but a few words of greeting to his family, he went 
to the pantry from which he took a canister of tea, and emptying it, 
destroyed the contents. He had been an eye-witness but a day or two 
before of the throwing over-board of the tea in Boston harbor and 
came home fired with patriotic ardor. He said to his family that they 
must drink no more tea and buy no more British goods. 


Grandmother Clark used to tell us that one day when a little girl 
she was out of doors when she heard a man shout “The red-coats are 
coming!” She ran to the house as fast as possible from which she 
peeped out upon the dreaded soldiers. It proved to be a detachment 
of British troops that had been landed at Provincetown and were now 
marching up the Cape. 


Grandmother remembered to have heard the Declaration of 
Independence read from the pulpit when she was a girl of twelve 
years, this being the principal way it was made known to the people, 
and verifying the sentence: - “Publish it from the pulpit; religion will 
approve of it, and the love of religious liberty will cling round it, 
resolved to stand with it or fall with it”. 


Mother remembered her Mother’s going to Dennis once on horse- 
back, taking her two eldest children when they were very young (Mary 
and Hannah one on a pillion behind and the other in front of her.) 


Our great-grandmother Sears had the asthma for many years. Her 
death was caused by her choking at the table. 


Grandmother Clark died at the age of 95, Oct. 1859. On her 91st 
birthday, Cousin Mary Frances Winslow and myself arranged for a 
family party at her home, it being the 21st anniversary (Aug. 7, 1856) 
after she had passed the age of man. We wrote to her descendants 
who lived out of town inviting them to come. Grandmother received 
her guests in the most becoming manner. 
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Chapter VI 


The Embargo. War of 1812. Brewster threatened by the British. 
Death of Isaac Clark at a port in Africa. His children. 
Adventures of I. Clark Jr. 

Mother’s birth place and childhood. 


vessel owned in Brewster was fitted out at Plymouth in 
1808 to run the Embargo, but was captured off the Cape 


by a sloop of war and sent into Provincetown harbor. The 
Captain of the vessel at once communicated with the owners at 
Brewster. A packet was immediately manned, boarded the prize, 
retook her, and she sailed for Surinam. Isaac Clark as one of the own- 
ers was implicated in this transaction. Freeman in his Annals of 
Brewster says:- “The United States Marshal came to investigate the 
affair, but was not very cordially received”. There was not the respect 
for authority that ordinarily exists, the privations of this community 
at the time making them impatient and daring in resistance. We used 
to hear Mother tell of some of the disastrous effects of the Embargo 
as she remembered them as a young girl. Her father was a Federalist 
and strongly opposed to the Jefferson Administration. She told us of 
some of the satires written by the opponents of the Embargo where 
they spelled the word backwards. 


My father was of the Jefferson party, then called Republicans. He 
was abroad during the time of the embargo - Partin in his Life of 
Jefferson says:- 


“That the ruling spirits of New England should have refused their 
support to the embargo, is almost of itself enough to show that the 
system was too far in advance of the time to be long effectual”. 


A letter from the select-men of Boston to the select-men of 
Brewster respecting “the distressing situation of our country” was 
read in town meeting, Ju. 2, 1812, and “approved”. It was also 
“voted to approve of the Boston Resolutions, disapproving of the war 
with Great Britain,” also that Doct. Joseph Sampson, Isaac Clark, 
Esq., Capt. Thos. Seabury, Capt. Isaac Foster Jr. and Capt. Joseph 
Snow, be a Com. “to take into consideration the alarming state of our 
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public affairs, and memorialize, or otherwise as they think proper, the 
Governor and Council”. Resolutions were adopted, Ju. 20, and a 
memorial sent to the President of the United States, signed by the 
selectmen and certified by the town clerk. Delegates were also cho- 
sen “to attend a Convention at Yarmouth Ju. 21, namely Isaac Clark 
Esq., Capt. Kimball Clark, Capt. Isaac Foster, Capt. Freeman Foster, 
Capt. Elkanah Freeman, Capt. David Nickersen, Capt. David Snow, 
Capt. Thomas Seabury, Maj. Benj. Foster and Capt. Jeremiah Mayo”. 
I have mentioned this convention before in the account written of 
Jeremiah Mayo. As these names are given in the Brewster records and 
in Freeman’s History but eight of them bear the title of Captain; Isaac 
Clark and Benj. Foster had also been ship-masters. 


The war bore particularly hard on the people of Cape Cod, whose 
interests were principally commercial and maritime. The hardest time 
for the town of Brewster came in 1814. A town meeting was held 
Sept. 18th on Sunday at ten o’clock A.M. in the meeting-house “on 
the very sudden and urgent occasion that had arisen, - for the purpose 
of deliberating and consulting what measures are to be taken in refer- 
ence to the demand of $4,000 made upon the town by Com. Raggett, 
Commander of the British ship Spencer, now in the Bay”?. Mother 
well remembered the terror of that day. A committee of five were sent 
to seven neighboring towns for assistance. The Commander of the 
Artillery in Brewster was “to have horses in readiness for the ord- 
nance. A committee were to ascertain promptly how many men over 
45 years of age and under 60 including other exempts may be found 
who will join the artillery, as there is a deficiency in said Company”. 


At an adjourned meeting at five o’clock PRM. the committees 
returned and reported “that the town of Brewster can make no 
dependence on any of our neighbors for assistance in our alarming 
and distressed circumstances”. “After much consultation and delibera- 
tion” it was voted that the same committee of safety that went on 
board the ship Spencer with the addition of one more go on board 
again, and make the best terms possible. The meeting adjourned to 
four o’clock the next day, Sept. 19th they assembled according to 
adjournment Isaac Clark Esq. Moderator. The committee reported 
that they “could not obtain the abatement of a dollar”. They therefore 
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The first page of the letter from Commander Raggett of the British 
Navy in 1814 threatening to destroy Brewster’s saltworks if he 
were not paid $4,000. (The town paid the sum.) The original letter 
is in the Brewster Town Hall, Brewster, Massachusetts. 
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“were obliged to give their security for the sum of $4000 in specie, to 
be paid on the 1st day of October next”. It was “voted that the report 
be accepted”. There were but two opposing votes, namely, Capt. 
Joseph Snow and Capt. Theodore Berry. 


“Green forever the memory be” of these two names. 


Isaac Clark as presiding officer voted neither way. The day before 
the term of grace expired the $4000 was paid and an acknowledge- 
ment returned that the salt-works and town should not be destroyed 
as the Commodore had threatened in case the money was not raised. 
Mother said that Parson Simpkins was very urgent in his advice to the 
people that they should comply with the British officers’ command, 
picturing to them the fearful result of their homes and property, as 
well as their lives being destroyed. 


In the summer of 1818 Capt. Elijah Cobb who had returned from a 
successful trading voyage to the coast of Africa came to Capt. Clark ask- 
ing him to accompany him on a second voyage as supercargo. Having 
made up his mind to give up a sea-faring life he was not inclined to favor 
the idea at first. But Capt. Cobb was so sanguine as to the results, and 
held out such inducements, that grandfather decided to accept the offer. 


A letter from Mary Clark to her brother Lot in Dec. 1818, mentions 
that she saw by a paper that their father was spoken with Sept. 17th. 
Another letter written by her to the same brother, dated Mar. 11, 1819, 
says:- “We have this day received the pleasing intelligence of Papa’s 
arrival on the coast of Africa, by a letter from General Cobb to his wife 
and one to Dr. Sampson. They were all well on the 9th of November, 
and when he wrote he was expecting the vessel to meet him at the place 
where he then was. I have forgotten the name. He had purchased a load 
of corn for him at Arelarz, for Papa could not get a load at Dick’s Cove 
where they expected to. I think we shall hear again soon”. A third let- 
ter of Mother’s to Uncle Lot dated May 3d, 1819, says:- “We are quite 
concerned about Papa. I very much fear some fatal accident has hap- 
pened to them, or we should hear something more than we have. If you 
hear anything do write, Mamma is very anxious to hear”. A short time 
after, his family received news of his death from fever at Prince’s Island 
on the African Coast Feb. 1819, at the age of fifty seven? years. 
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Of Isaac Clark’s children, our Mother, Mary Paddock, was the eldest. 
The next, Hannah, married Winslow Hall of Sandwich. She died in 
1841. Of her eight children, four are now living; Joshua in Sandwich; 
Isaac, at Winthrop, near Boston; Winslow at San Francisco, and Mary, 
Mrs. Chadwick at Dorchester, Grand Rapids, Dakota. 


Isaac Clark Jr. the third child of our grandfather, commenced 
going to sea in 1810, making his first voyage with Capt. John 
Eldredge in a brig to the West Indies when he was sixteen. The fol- 
lowing winter he was at school three months. In the spring he went 
to Russia in the ship Hugh, Capt. Johnson, returning Jan. 1812. 


In Mar. 1812 he sailed for Buenos Ayres in ship Laura, Capt. James 
King. War having been declared with England, he left Capt. King and 
shipped on board an English vessel bound for London. Here he was 
impressed on board an English frigate. One night he swam ashore, 
taking as much money as he could carry on his person. He then shipped 
on board an English vessel bound for Newfoundland, where he remained 
for more than two years, unable to communicate with his home. During 
this time he was engaged in seal fishing and other arduous employments. 
There was no way of reaching home on account of the war. Finally he 
ventured to sea in a boat. When seven days out, he was picked up by 
an American fishing vessel bound to Cape Ann. He was taken on board 
and carried to Gloucester, and from thence proceeded to Boston. Here 
he found his brother Lot who bought him a suit of clothes and accom- 
panied him home to Brewster. 


Uncle Edmund tells the story of being at work with his father cutting 
stalks, when he saw his brothers coming from the packet across the 
fields towards home. His father would not believe him at first when 
he said: - “There is Isaac coming home”. We may be sure that there 
was great rejoicing over the long lost son and brother, returned. He 
had been at home but a month, when he sailed with Capt. Freeman 
Foster in the ship Jen Brothers to Virginia City where they took a 
cargo of flour for Mediterranean ports. They went to Malaga, Cadiz, 
Naples and Leghorn, returning to Boston July 1816. The following 
December, he shipped as second mate with Capt. De Frees on the brig 
Sally Barker for Rio Janeiro. On arriving there, Isaac Clark went up the 
river in a boat after molasses. The river having fallen, he was unable to 
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get back with his boat. He left her and returned alone on foot, much 
of the way through a pathless wilderness. When he reached the port, 
the brig was just about leaving after having waited for him several days. 
He reached home Aug. 1817. A month later, he left again for Rio 
Janeiro, returning from this voyage March 1818. He made a third 
voyage with Capt. De Frees, sailing from Boston for Havanna May 23, 
1818. Eleven days out, they were shipwrecked. The crew reached 
port in safety. A few days after their arrival, Isaac Clark was taken with 
yellow fever of which he died Ju. 8, 1818. The following letter was 
written to his brother Lot in Boston, a few days before his illness. 


Havanna Ju. 1, 1818 
Dear Brother, 


We had the misfortune to be lost on the Elbow Key Reef, Abiea, on 
the 3d of June, 11 days out from Boston; the vessel and cargo were 
entirely lost, it being in the night and blowing fresh. Luckily for us she 
held together for some time after; in the morning we took to the long 
boat and all arrived safely on shore. I am now in such haste that I 
cannot write any of the particulars.--------------------------------- I did 
expect to sail this day for Boston but have got a voyage to go to 
Amsterdam in the Caroline Augusta of Boston with Capt. Wells, and 
expect to sail in 10 or 12 days. If you wish to know the particulars of 
our being wrecked, you can see Capt. De Frees and I shall write before 
I sail from here. Capt. De Frees has done everything in his power to 
assist me in getting home and in assisting the crew at getting voyages. 
There are few that would have done one half as much. He would not 
look out for a passage for himself until he had got passages for all of the 
rest. He has conducted himself far beyond anything I could have 
expected from any person whatever. He seems to be very much affect- 
ed by the loss of his vessel, yet there was not the least blame laid to his 
charge. We had had very bad weather for 4 days before we were 
wrecked. We had seen neither sun, moon, or stars for 3 days and for 
the most part fresh gales. 


You can see the owners of the Caroline Augusta and ascertain 
where she is to proceed and write to me as soon as you can. Capt. 
Wells wants me now to go on board with him. 

I am your unfortunate brother 


Isaac 
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Lot, fourth child of Isaac Clark Sen. went to Boston when a young 
man where he was clerk in a store for a number of years, and then 
went into wholesale business under the firm name of Means & Clark. 
He married Mary Barnard Eaton of Boston. He died _ 1880. His 
nine children are all living, five daughters and two sons in Boston, one 
daughter in Dubuque and one son in St. Paul. 


Strabo, was Mother’s next younger brother. When old enough to 
choose a profession, he wanted to go to sea. His sister Mary opposed 
his wish so strongly that he gave it up. Their father and brother having 
both died in foreign ports within a year, she could not bear the thought 
of Strabo’s going to sea. He was at one time interested in a cotton-mill 
at West Brewster, the first of the kind in the country. He married 
Adeline Dunbar of Yarmouth. Of their five children but one is living, a 
son, John H., at Taunton, Mass. Uncle Strabo died in Brewster. 


Temperance, the next in order, married Capt. Benjamin Baker of 
Yarmouth. Of her two sons; one is now living, a sea-captain who has 
his home at Middleboro, Mass. Aunt Tempy now owns, and still lives 
in the house that was formerly her father’s in Brewster. 


Uncle Edmund, the next younger of the family, was never married. 
He carried on the farm and salt manufactures in company with his 
brother Strabo in Brewster. He is now living with his sister Mrs. 
Winslow in Brewster. 


The next member of the family was Albert, who married Sarah 
Freeman of Brewster. They had five children all of whom died young. 
Uncle Albert was a salt merchant in Boston. He died at his home in 
Dorchester July, 1882. 


Eliza, the youngest child of Isaac Clark, was nineteen years younger 
than Mary, our Mother. She married Nathaniel Winslow. They had six 
children, three of whom are living, one son in Boston, and two daugh- 
ters in Brewster. Her eldest daughter married Capt. Elijah Knowles, who 
bought our house in 1871, which he took down all but the frame, and 
the next summer had a modern house built on our old place. 


My mother, born May 27, 1791, though named for her paternal 
grandmother, Mary Paddock, was called Molly, that being the favorite 
form of the name Mary at the time. 
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From the Church Records in Brewster I have copied the following: — 
- “Noy. 24, 1793. Baptized by Rev. Mr. Underwood Molly & Hannah, 
children of Isaac & Temperance Clark”. Mr. Simpkins was settled over 
the North parish in 1791. Mr. Underwood was pastor of the South 
parish. Probably there was an exchange of ministers on this day. 


Grandfather Clark, the first year that he was representative to the 
General Court petitioned for and obtained the right to change his 
child’s name from Molly to Mary Paddock. As she had been named for 
his mother he wished her to bear her real name. From 1803, she was 
simply called by her mates Mary Clark. The house where she was born 
is still standing in West Brewster, her father Isaac Clark living in the 
house of his grandfather Seth Clark the first five years of his married life. 


Mother remembered a few incidents connected with this house, 
though her family moved from there when she was but four years old. 
She said that her great grand-father wore a bright colored dressing-gown. 
She recollected standing behind his chair, and pulling hairs out of the plas- 
ter from a broken place in the wall, doing it very cautiously, feeling that 
he would reprove her if he found out what she was doing. She recalled 
instances in this house of herself and her sister Hannah’s arranging the 
chairs and cradle in a line or semi-circle, as is common for children who 
have but few toys. Another recollection, was of her Mother’s being absent 
from the house one afternoon for what seemed to her a long time, when 
she and her sister pressed their faces against the window panes hoping to 
see her coming, their tears running down the glass the while, the sizzling 
of the green wood in the fireplace but adding to their melancholy. 


Grandmother Clark had three pair of silk slippers with heels several 
inches high. One pair of dark plum color she gave to my sister Mary. 
Grandmother said that she used to wear these slippers to meeting when 
she lived at the “Seth Clark house” on the hill. That house was two miles 
from the meeting-house, yet grandmother had walked in those queer 
slippers with pointed toes, and high cork soles that distance when I could 
not cross the room with them on without tumbling over. May Bangs has 
those slippers now that were given to her mother. 


This house in which Mother was born is on the East side of 
Herring Brook called in the olden time Stony Brook. It is on an ele- 
vation on a road a little way South of the main road in what is now 
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called West Brewster. A deed to Thomas Clark from William Griffith, 
dated 1677, conveys his one half interest in a house and lot at 
Saguatucket (later, shortened to Setucket) on the East side of Stony 
Brook, and is thought to be the same house described. If so, it is one 
of the oldest houses in Brewster. It must have been occupied by five 
generations of Clarks. Seth Clark inherited the place from his father. 
When Lieut. Thomas Clark occupied the house, it was a two story 
house. His son Seth finding it too large for his needs, had the upper 
story removed. In the deed above named, William Griffith described the 
property as the same that he bought of Thomas Prince and Thomas Clark. 
The deed is acknowledged before Thomas Hinckley afterward governor 
of Plymouth Colony, and the last who held that office. It is witnessed by 
his wife Mary Hinckley described in history as a woman of rare personal 
charms and mental attainments. 


In 1795, while grandfather Clark was at sea, his wife bought a place 
owned by Scotto Clark on which was standing an old house. She paid 
$2800.00 for this property. The owner was about moving to Westminster, 
Vt. His wife knew that he wanted one of two places in town that were 
for sale. The other was afterward bought by Capt. Elijah Cobb. 
Grandfather delayed building until 1800, the family living in the old 
house which was taken down when the new one was built. There was a 
narrow space between the two houses, just room enough to pass. Mary 
was ten years old the first spring they were in the new house. The West 
front chamber was upholstered with Russia chintz which grandfather had 
brought from one of his voyages. That chintz must have been of great 
durability of color & material, some of that upholstery is still to be seen 
in that West front chamber in 1881. The bed-curtains, spread, window 
curtains were of this chintz of maroon and gold color; a large arm chair 
and toilet table also were covered with the same. There was a heavy 
fringe to match. Miss Tempy and Miss Mercy Cook were the women 
who did this work. They could upholster, cut dresses, make boy’s 
clothes, nurse, quilt, or make bonnets, and while they worked, they 
retailed harmless gossip. They were aristocratic in their tastes, preferring 
to work in the first families. A few years later than this, they went to 
Boston to join a married sister in taking the Old Province House as a 
boarding house, and they succeeded in keeping a genteel boarding- 
house. (Legends of the Old Province House in Hawthorne’s Twice Told 
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Tales, Vol. 2). The Brewster Captains were 
fond of boarding there, as they were 
detained with their ships in Boston. 
Grandfather Clark used to treat his girls to 
a visit in Boston while he had charge of his 
ship in that port, and Mary could recall the 
time she spent at the Old Province House. 


Grandfather brought home a musical 
clock from one of his voyages that could 
play six different tunes. Mother said a great 
many persons came to their house to hear that clock, when they would 
wind up that part, and the six tunes would be heard in succession. 
Mother remembered these tunes, and was ever ready to warble them 
at our request. One day when she was lulling one of her babies to 
sleep with these tunes some gentleman in father’s store that joined 
the house heard her, and asked father what instrument that was. 
Father was proud to answer that it was his wife. These musical 
efforts were of a flute like sound. 


One day, a man came to Grandfather Clark’s new house with apple 
trees for sale. He was at sea, but his brother Isaiah was in charge, and 
attended to the sale after consulting with grandmother. When the sale 
was over, the tree merchant turned to little Hannah Clark and said “You 
have such pretty black eyes I must give you a tree to plant”. He handed 
her one that he called a “high top sweet” and drove out of the yard. Mary 
who was but little more than a year older, felt her heart sink, as she stood 
by unnoticed, until Uncle Isaiah picking up something, said “The man has 
left his saddle bags.” Mary snatching them ran shouting “Mr. Mr., you’ve 
dropped your saddlebags”. He stopped his horse, saying, as he took his 
lost treasure, “I must give you a tree you are such a good little girl. Take 
your choice, here are summer sweets, russets, pearmins”. “Ill have a high 
top sweet, like Hannah’s, if you please”. Hannah’s tree turned out a 
greening, and Mary’s a kind of russet. It was larger than the ordinary rus- 
set, a dryer apple of a most delicious flavor. After Mary was married, 
when the apples were gathered, a portion of the fruit of this tree was 
always sent her, and we children when we visited grandmother Clark’s 
orchard felt that we had some claim to the apples on Mother’s tree, 
while we told the story to our Cousins. 
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Chapter VII 


Mary Clark’s reminiscences of Washington. Sandwich Academy. 
Her teaching. Home cares. Visit to Maine. Love of books. 
June 17th, 1825. Children of Jere’h & Mary P. Mayo. 
Master Smith. 


ll through her life, Mother had a loving admiration for | 
George Washington. I have seen her look at his picture and 
say, “I do love to look upon that face”. She remembered 


the time when he was president, of sitting in her father’s lap and hearing 
him speak with reverence of the good Washington. 


At his death in 1799, Congress passed resolutions, one of which 
was that the people of the United States were “recommended to 
assemble on the twenty second day of February next, in such numbers 
and manner as may be convenient, publicly to testify their grief for 
the death of Gen. George Washington, etc.” The President issued 
a proclamation to the same effect. In Brewster, the schools all 
marched in a procession to the meeting-house, where the pastor 
Rey. Mr. Simpkins delivered a eulogy on the life and character of 
Washington. 


On coming out of the meeting-house Mary and Hannah Clark 
stood shivering in the cold. Mrs. Atwood, who wore a red broad- 
cloth circular cloak with a head, wrapped it about them, while they 
with their heads out, enjoyed the marching of the troops to the 
music of the drum and fife. It was but a small company of militia, 
but in their eyes it was a brilliant display. 


The two girls wore gray lamb’s wool coats trimmed with black 
ribbon for this occasion. Their brother Isaac wore a badge of 
crape on his left arm. The last time I heard mother speak of this 
occasion was at the dinner table in Dorchester Feb. 22d, 1877 
when she told the story to her grand-daughter. She added, “I have 
thought of this incident in connection with Mrs. Atwood in later 
years when it has seemed to me like a hen gathering her chicken 
under her wings”. 
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Grandfather Clark was very active in the movement for the 
division of the town of Harwich. He went to Boston many times 
on this business, and to Barnstable, the shire town. Many a time 
lawyers employed for advice in this matter were entertained at his 
house when they would visit the localities in question. Those in 
favor of this separation claimed that the chain of ponds midway 
between the two portions of the town showed a natural division.‘ 
By an act of the legislature, the new town was incorporated in 1803. 


The first children born in the new town were twin sons of 
father’s Uncle Thomas Mayo. They were named Caleb Strong and 
Brewster. Mother used to tell us of the glad day when word came 
that the town had been divided. She a girl of hardly twelve years 
ran down the hill to “Uncle Ned’s” (as one neighbor was called) 
and to Mr. Josiah Winslow’s on the opposite side of the street to 
the Westward, a happy child that what had been her father’s cherished 
project for years, was now accomplished. The name of Brewster 
was selected for the new town in honor of the first pastor of the 
Plymouth Colony. The South part of the town were opposed to the 
division. A few families on the North side were influenced to join 
that party and for some years strong feeling existed between the 
two factions. 


When Mary Clark was fifteen, she attended school at Sandwich 
Academy a distance of twenty two miles. Olive Simpkins, daugh- 
ter of the Minister in Brewster accompanied her the first term and 
both Olive and Caroline the second term. Ebenezer Clapp was 
Preceptor and Miss Bathsheba Whitman Preceptress. Mother had 
many pleasant reminiscences to tell us of these days. She boarded 
in the family of Dr. Jonathan Leonard as did Olive Simpkins also. 
Mother said that she acquired the habit of learning a hymn on 
Sunday from these sisters who continued her friends through life. 
Olive married Mr. Capen of Boston. Caroline remained unmarried. 
At the close of her father’s ministry in Brewster she removed with 
her parents to Boston where she still lives. 


I have some of the letters that mother received from her father 
when she was at the Academy from which I will copy. 
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Brewster, 29th July 1806 


Dear Daughter: 


I received your esteemed favor of the 23d instant and have perused 
the contents with pleasure. 


I wish you to get as perfect in needle-work as possible before you 
pay any attention to painting. Be very particular in the company you 
choose to associate with; respect yourself and the world will respect 
you. 


Your friend & affectionate father 
Isaac Clark. 


PS. Your Mama wishes you to send her cap as soon as done, and as 
soon as you can get the canonade she wishes you to work a cap for 
her of that. She sends her love to you. Your Brothers and Sisters 
send their love. Remember me to Doctor Leonard & his good lady. 


LC. 


Brewster, 21st Sept. 1806 


Dear Daughter: 


We are all well and hope this will meet you the same. I wish you 
now to work in embroidery a mourning piece in memory of your 
brother Strabo who died June 29th, 1799 aged 8 months and 13 
days. You must write by every post and let me know how fast you 
progress in your education and at all times remember to behave well 
and conduct with decency in all your transactions through life, 
which will contribute greater satisfaction than you can conceive at 
this early age of your life. 


I enclose money to purchase a pattern. I forgot to send it by Esq. 
Davis when I was at Barnstable. 


from your affectionate father 
Isaac Clark 
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Barnstable, 24th October 1806 


Dear Daughter 


I have received one or two letters from you which I have not 
answered owing to my being absent nearly two weeks at Boston and 
the business that necessarily attends at home and the great trouble I 
have to attend to for the town transactions in this Court. We have 
lost this day at Harwich; however I hope we shall be successful here- 
after, for I believe our cause to be just. I have nothing particular to 
write you more than I should be glad to see you if it was not more 
than half an hour as you wrote me in your last favor you should have 
been. Remember a parent is always glad to see their children and 
anticipate more satisfaction than a child can. Your Mother was well 
last Monday and your brothers and sisters. I have sent you a small 
package by Esq. Freeman. If you want anything I wish you to write 
and I hope to see you soon. 


I have but a few moments to spare to let you know that I am here 
owing to business. 


Your affectionate 
Father 


Isaac Clark 
Mrs.Mary Clark 


At the end of the summer term Grandfather Clark and Dr. 


Sampson went in a boat to Sandwich from Brewster along the shore 
of Cape Cod bay, taking Mary home by water. At the exhibition ball 
the night of the closing term Mary wore a pair of silk stockings that 
her Uncle Kimball brought home from Antwerp. At the close of the 
second term Dr. Sampson offered to go for her with his horse and 


chaise. Dr. S. boarded at Mr. Josiah Winslow’s near Grandfather’s. 


He was going over to his father’s in Cotuit and it would be but little 


farther to Sandwich. His offer was accepted by Mary’s father. Dr. 


Sampson was glad of an opportunity to call on Dr. Leonard with 


whom he had studied medicine. 
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Mother occasionally went with her father to Barnstable on his business 
trips. She often visited at Dr. Savage’s whose daughter Hope was a friend 
of hers and sometimes visited her at Brewster when her father had 
business to take him as far down on the Cape. Hope Savage after- 
ward became the wife of Chief Justice Shaw. Once when Mary 
went with her father to Barnstable, Court week, they stopped at the 
same house with Daniel Webster, at a Mrs. Bacon’s. She remembered 
well his marked countenance. She said that she looked at him very 
earnestly. His features made so vivid an impression upon her that 
she thought of him long after she went to her room which kept off 
sleep for some time. 


Mary being the eldest child had much care of the younger children. 
Her sister Hannah was married young to Winslow Hall of Sandwich. 
Mother taught school one summer in Yarmouth eight miles from her 
home. She also taught in Brewster and in West Brewster. She was 
considered very skilful in teaching needlework which was considered 
important to be taught in the common schools of that day. 


When at home, she had most of the care of her brothers’ and 
sisters clothing, her mother having the general oversight of the family 
assisted by Debby Sears, who worked in the family a number of years 
as maid of all work. 


It used to be said that Mary Clark could do anything with her nee- 
dle, could copy anything she saw worn by another and could design 
also. At one time she made pasteboard hats for her brothers, covering 
them with green cambric. At fifteen, Mary made a thin coat for her 
father entirely herself, ripping another and fitting the new one by it. 
She remembered with pride her father’s commendation of her work. 


Twice a year the shoemaker came to the house with his bench and 
tools to make and mend the shoes of the family. His bench was placed 
in the kitchen where the children could watch him at his work. 


“Rap, rap, upon the well worn stone 
How falls the polished hammer: 
Rap, rap; the measured sound has grown 
A quick and merry charm.” 
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In these days it was the custom when one went to sea to have his 
name read from the pulpit the Sunday previous to his departure, 
and prayers offered for a prosperous voyage. On return from sea, 
thanks were offered in the same way. Once when Isaac Clark Jr. 
returned from sea the last of the week, his clothes in disorder as 
usual, when Sunday came and his father found he was not ready for 
meeting, he was much displeased. He reproved both him and 
Mary, and asked how he could expect to prosper if he did not go 
to meeting the first Sunday after his return to offer thanks for his 
preservation. 


A letter written to Mother by her Cousin Lot Myrick from 
Nobleboro, Maine speaks of the return of his sister Arlitta to her 
home in Newcastle, after a visit to the Cape. His letter is dated Ju. 
24, 1818. Mother’s brother Isaac died at Havanna Ju. 8, 1818. Lot 
Myrick had not heard of his death when he wrote. In a letter which 
Arlitta Myrick wrote to Mother in Sept. of the same year she men- 
tions Isaac’s death. In the same letter she writes, “It seems your 
father is again trying his fortunes on the sea”. Grandfather Clark 
died Feb. 11, 1819. After Mother’s death in 1877 Aunt Eliza 
Winslow told me that she always showed that calm temperament 
that she showed later in life. She remembered, (though hardly nine 
years old when her father died) her eldest sister’s comforting words 
to their mother who was overcome with grief at the news of her 


husband’s death. 


Juliana Myrick visited Brewster the summer of 1819. In a letter 
written to Mother on her return to her home in Maine she mentions 
the death of her brother and father within a few months. Isaac Clark 
Sen. died at Princess Island. Isaac Clark, Jr. at Havanna. 


A year or two later, Mary Clark visited her Aunt Myrick at New 
Castle, Me. Her cousins Arlitta, Juliana, Lot and Josiah Myrick made 
the winter a very pleasant one to her. There were many young peo- 
ple in the place who were social and polite to visitors. I often heard 
Mother speak of this visit. The steady cold of the State of Maine com- 
pared with the open winters on the Cape was a novelty to her. She 
enjoyed many a sleighing party to the neighboring towns of 
Waldoboro, Nobleboro, Alna and Augusta. 
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A book of records of the Brewster Female Reading Society, found at 
Mrs. Copelands after her death speaks of a “meeting legally holden at 
the Federal School House May 16, 1818” when Mary P. Clark was 
elected president. The record of the next annual meeting reports her 
reelection. May 16, 1820, mentions that the annual meeting was 
adjourned to July in consequence of the absence of the president. 
This must have been the time of her visit to Maine or at Boston where she 
spent a few weeks on her journey homeward. She continued president of 
this Society until Jan. 10, 1823 when a special meeting was called, and 
Mary Clark resigned. Caroline Simpkins was appointed in her place. 


When Mary Clark became the wife of Jeremiah Mayo, his sister 
Tempy who had been his housekeeper since his wife’s death continued 
a member of the family for a time. Cynthia, daughter of the late Capt. 
Isaac Berry was also one of the household until her marriage to Mr. 
David Foster. 


Mother once told me that her Mother on her first visit to her after 
her marriage on looking at father’s well filled book-case said “It looks 
now as if you would have books enough to read”. These books were 
reduced years after by frequent givings to friends going to sea. The 
post-office attached to the house, even at that early day brought many 
papers and magazines. Mother was throughout her life a keen lover 
of the newspaper and of important new books, of which she enjoyed 
reading notices, if she could not have access to the books. In her early 
home were the works of the old novelists Fielding and Sterne, Mungo 
Park’s Travels, a few Histories, Flaveil’s Sermons, Parish’s Bible 
Gazeteer and Poole’s Commentaries on the Bible. Mary found what was 
more to her taste in the home of her friends the Simpkins girls, who 
readily lent her choice books of the time sent them by their relatives in 
Boston. She also had access to the Town Library® which was first kept 
at Asa Mayo’s (our grandfather’s) and later at Esq. Stone’s. Thus she was 
able to tell us when children the story of Telemachus, as she read it from 
a translation of Fenelon. The early Waverly Novels she read when the 
papers of the day were discussing their merits and conjecturing who 
could be the author. Miss Edgeworth’s Tales too, she read as they 
were published, and prosy as they seem now, they were eagerly sought 
by the young people of my Mother’s day. Sir Charles Grandison and 
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other of Richardson’s novels she spoke of reading. She probably 
inherited this taste from her father. Her Mother thought much read- 
ing was a waste of time, so her daughter Mary would take a book slyly 
to her room reading after going to bed by candle light. In after years 
she cautioned us children against the habit, of the injury it would be 
to our eyes and the danger from fire in case we fell asleep with book 
near the burning candle. I think we were never tempted thus, being 
allowed reasonable time for reading. 


Grandmother Clark had a great deal of common sense. She had 
no sympathy with superstitions. Whenever I hear a person relating 
a dream, I seem to hear my Mother’s voice saying, “My Mother 
used to say ‘don’t tell your dreams, for the more you tell them, the 
more you'll dream’”. Mother had great respect for her Mother’s 
opinion in these matters. If she ever heard a servant girl speak of a 
sign as of a stranger’s coming if a pair of scissors fell downward 
sticking into the floor, she never failed to reprove her. 
Grandmother Clark seems to have had advanced ideas on the 
healthfulness of sunlight and air. Mother said that on clear bright 
days she would frequently have the beds taken out of doors for a 
good airing and the straw beds freshly filled. 


999 


The year following their marriage, father and mother were in Boston 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill. The morning of 
Jun. 17th, 1825 they went to a hardware store on Union St. in company 
with Mother’s brother Lot and Miss Mary Eaton whom he afterward 
married. From a second floor window of this store they had a good view 
of the procession as it passed. The windows of all the buildings along the 
route the procession was to pass, were thronged with people. The ladies 
tossed bouquets and wreaths of flowers into the carriage of Lafayette and 
waved their handkerchiefs while he politely bowed and waved his hat in 
return. Mother was sure that she had a bow and a smile from him, and 
she used to speak of it to us as one of the proudest moments of her life. 


Directly in the rear of the barouche in which Lafayette rode were 
the carriages containing the survivors of the battle of Bunker Hill. 
They were ninety six in number. In the afternoon father and Mother 
went to Charlestown where they heard Mr. Webster’s oration. 
Mother liked to have me read that to her in her later years. When I 
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came to the words: “Venerable men! you have come down to us from 
a former generation”, she would often interrupt me by saying: 


“When Mr. Webster uttered these words, Lafayette and the soldiers of 
the Revolution rose to their feet and the movement produced a great 
effect on the audience”. 


On this visit to Boston, Mother bought a Leghorn hat and a white 
lace veil. The bonnet is in Dorchester, now, but is of different shape 
from what it was when bought having been dressed over several 
times; originally, it was flat. 


Two letters are preserved that were written to Mother in 1825; 
one dated March Sth from her brother Lot describes the funeral obse- 
quies of Governor Eustis. The other letter is written by Susan Cotell 
of Boston Jun. 2d after her return from a visit to Mother in Brewster. 


The little daughter that came April 1, 1826 received the name of 
Mary Catherine. I used to hear some of our old neighbors in Brewster 
tell how happy this father of forty years was to take his first baby in 
to see them that summer and show her pretty ways. He was always 
fond of children. Charles Edwin was born Oct. 26, 1827, and Sarah 
Augusta, Aug. 24, 1830. 


When four years old, Charles was put to a “dame’s school” taught 
by Mrs. Copeland, his sister Mary attending there, also. He next 
went to the district school where his teachers were Joseph Smith, 
Almira Lincoln (later, wife of Capt. Francis Boggs) Mary B. Bangs 
daughter of Capt. Elkanah Bangs (wife of Henry Freeman) and Luther 
Gifford who afterward married our cousin Sally Higgins and removed 
to Syracuse. 


Mr. Smith came from Barre, Mass. to teach in Brewster when 
mother was a little girl. She was under his instruction several years. 
Father’s brothers and sisters attended his school and he studied navi- 
gation with him. He taught a number of years in the old red school- 
house on the site of the modern schoolhouse in district No. 2, and he 
became so noted that boys were sent from neighboring towns to 
board in Brewster to be under his instruction. Freeman says of him in 
his History,- “His few surviving pupils do him the justice to say that 
he was successful in making the dullest learn and they remember too”. 
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“Ferula disciplinae sceptrum erat”. 


After years of retirement from teaching Master Smith was again 
called to this school which he took charge of for a few months. This 
was the time that Mary and Charles became his pupils. One day, they 
took their little sister with them, when the Master said:- “Your father 
and mother came to school to me when they were young and now, 
you, their children all come”. This happened in other instances, 
where parents and children were pupils of his, so long an interval of 
time elapsed between his earlier and later work as schoolmaster. 
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Chapter VIII 


Childhood of Charles E. Mayo. Visits to Barnstable and Boston. 
Brewster Academy. Aunt Tempy Mayo’s Marriage. 
Juvenile papers. Decoration of fire boards. 


Qn) harles well remembers his first attempts in a writing book. 
Isaac Berry Crocker, who occupied a seat at the same desk, 
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§ was making awkward work at straight marks which Charles 
ridiculed. He was told that it was not such easy work as he thought, 
as he would find out if he should try. Charles took the pen with 
confidence, when, much to his surprise, he crossed the last mark, 
making an X of it. 


As he progressed in writing, he remembers how pleased he was one 
day when Master Smith told him that if he kept on as well, he would 
soon be as good a penman as his father. 


The first school book he used was Webster’s Spelling Book. Pierpont’s 
series of readers were in use when we were children, the first of which 
was the Young Reader. This was followed by the Introduction to the 
National Reader; the National Reader and the American First Class Book. 
The last named, Charles did not use until he entered the Academy. He 
says that before using the Pierpont readers, he read from one of the 
Murray series, the Introduction to the English Reader. 


Peter Parley’s Geography, North American Arithmetic, (Emerson’s 
First Part) and the National Spelling Book by Emerson, were the other 
books used by him at the District School. 


One of Charles’ earliest recollections is of seeing the old Meeting- 
house in Brewster taken down. A great number of bats were dislodged 
from their hiding places, and when the steeple fell, clouds of them 
were to be seen. 


This old Meetinghouse was taken down in 1834. The new one was 
built on the same spot in 1834. Services were held during the time at 
dwelling houses and one Sunday at least, under the old willow-trees 
in the hollow South West of the Church where were piles of lumber 
that served as seats. 
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Mr. Peterson of Duxbury superintended the building of the new 
Meeting-house. Charles and his mates used to pick up blocks and | 
play at building Meeting house. They sometimes disagreed, so many 
of them wanted to take the part of Mr. Peterson the head carpenter. 


When very young, Charles went with father to Barnstable one 
Court week when Marcus Norton of Taunton presided as Judge of the 
County Court. Mr. Norton was afterward governor of Massachusetts 
being elected by a majority of one vote only. 


Charles was much interested in all the proceedings of this Court, 
especially in the charge of the judge to the jury, which he afterward 
heard father say was very ably rendered. This was the boy’s first 
experience in listening to anything like public oratory for which he 
has since had such a taste. They dined at the same table with Mr. 
Norton at Eldredge’s Hotel. Charles felt honored that he could take 
his dinner with so distinguished a man, one whose name he had seen 
at the head of the Democratic ticket as candidate for governor. On 
his return home for several days, the favorite sport of himself and 
mates was a mock court where they personified judge, jury, counsel 


and sheriff. 


Father went to Boston two or three times a year and often took 
his boy with him. On one of these visits he asked him if he would like 
to go to see the governor, which invitation Charles was happy to 
accept. They went together to the State House, and while father was 
transacting his business with Gov. Armstrong, his little son looked 
upon his excellency with awe. During one of these early visits to 
Boston, father took Charles to the Warren theatre, asking him on the 
way if he would like to see a man act like a monkey. The plays they 
saw were Paul and Virginia, and The Brazilian Ape. Charles went one 
day with Cousin Charles Mayo to Charlestown, when they visited 
Bunker Hill. They went down into the redoubt, for this was before 
the hill was levelled off, remaining as left by the Patriots of 1775. 


In 1835, the Brewster Academy was completed, and a school was 
opened that autumn. It was an enterprise started by Elisha Crocker, 
Elkanah Bangs and Jeremiah Mayo. John P. Washburn was the first 
teacher. Charles well remembers his first day at school there and his 
new school-books; The American First Class Book, Olney’s 
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Geography and Atlas, Smith’s Grammar, and Smith’s Arithmetic. 
Mary also began school there at the same time. Mr. Washburn called 
upon the boys to have some piece learned for declamation on 
Wednesday afternoon, the second week of the school. Charles spoke 
of it at home when father selected Campbell’s “Battle of Hoenlinden”. 
Finding that another boy had that piece, Mother then chose one for 
him from the Introduction to the National Reader, a very moral piece 
he says, of which he now remembers but the first line. 


“Let gratitude in acts of goodness flow” 


The Academy was furnished with maps, globes, blackboard and 
apparatus for philosophical and chemical experiments. Mary joined 
the class in Latin, using Jacob’s Reader and Adams’ Grammar. Charles 
soon took Goodrich’s History of the United States with Emerson’s 
Ouestions. The advanced class in grammar used Pope’s Essay on Man 
for parsing. The other text books in use were a Universal History 
called Whelpley’s Compend, Blake’s Natural Philosophy, Comstock’s 
Chemistry, Watts on the Mind, Blair’s Rhetoric, Mrs. Lincoln’s Botany, 
Bailey’s Algebra and Hedge’s Logic. 


Mr. Washburn was considered an excellent teacher. He had frequent 
headaches and was very nervous, which caused him to be irritable when 
anything in school disturbed him. He would sometimes leave his school 
in charge of a monitor and go to our house to ask Mother to make him 
a cup of tea to relieve his headache. He paid much attention to 
Composition and Declamation to which the Wednesday afternoons were 
devoted. At the close of each term he held public examinations in the 
hall above the school-room. As a child, I attended these exercises in 
the hall with Mother. I remember the wonderful experiments with 
the Air-pump and galvanic battery, and five girls standing in a row on 
the platform reciting in concert Percival’s “Coral Grove”. The exhibi- 
tions in the evening of declamations and dialogues were considered as 
something extraordinary, the best known scenes from Shakespeare 
being the favorite selections made by Mr. Washburn for his pupils. I 
was seven years old in August, 1837. I attended the Academy a few 
weeks before he left. All I recall is of attempts at straight marks and 
curves in a writing-book, and of reciting The Little Grave® with Mary 
Crosby (daughter of Capt. Freeman Crosby) from the platform one 
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Wednesday afternoon. As there were no other pupils as young as 
myself, probably little attention was paid to me. 


In the fall of 1837 Mr. Washburn resigned his position and Mr. 
Benjamin Drew Jr. of Plymouth was invited to take his place. A letter 
which I have lately received from Mr. Drew gives the following - “About 
the time of Mr. Washburn’s leaving, a correspondence took place between 
Gen. Mayo and myself which resulted in my engagement to teach the 
Academy. Mr. Albert Clark, a fellow passenger, walked with me from the 
packet, and together we entered the west front room at your house. 
There for the first time I saw your most worthy Mother; and I noticed a 
little girl, somewhat shy who blushed very deeply when her father intro- 
duced her to me as ‘Mary Catherine’. He generally used both names 
when speaking to or of her. You were more self-possessed than Mary 
whose color used to come and go in flashes. I was also introduced to 
‘Charles Edwin’ by both names”. All three of us went to the Academy 
the first day of Mr. Drew’s teaching. I recall that first morning when 
he wrote upon the blackboard, 


“Order is heaven’s first law”. 


This motto he strictly adhered to through the whole period of his 
teaching. We were marked by credits and errors in our recitations, 
merits and checks in our conduct, our report being called for at the 
close of each session. I was but seven. The youngest pupils were three 
or four years older than I, and as there was no spelling class for me 
when I entered, Mr. Drew marked a paragraph in the American First 
Class Book for me to study as a spelling lesson. These words I recited 
to Caroline Bangs or Sally Foster, they being among the eldest girls in 
the school. The former afterward became the wife of Mr. Drew. 


The district school was some distance from us. I went there a very 
little in the summer. 


Charles had a book called The Boston Speaker, from which he 
learned a sentence from Webster, to speak the first day that Mr. Drew 
called for declamations from the boys. When his name was called in 
turn, Charles went out upon the platform and gave, “True eloquence 
consists in the man, the subject and the occasion”. He then started for 
his seat. Mr. Drew said: “That is good, let us have it again”. At this 
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repetition, he told him how he could improve upon it, and had him 
to go over it several times, suggesting improvements. Then he had 
him to repeat it a few times with gestures. So, what was meant as a 
joke on the part of the pupil, was carried out in the same spirit by the 
teacher. 


The school was divided into two classes. I was soon able to take 
my place in the second class where in a few months I stood number 
one among the girls and thereby entitled to the front seat in the row 
assigned to that class. This rank in the class I continued to hold as 
long as Mr. Drew remained our teacher. Charles, too was at the head 
of his class for a long time. 


Mr. Drew divided his school hours into portions longer or shorter 
according to the number of pupils in each class and the relative impor- 
tance of the studies. The result was a written programme of each 
day’s routine to which he compelled himself and pupils rigidly to 
adhere. One copy of this programme was on the wall near the 
teacher’s desk, and another by the desk of the student who had this 
matter in charge, whose seat was in the back part of the school-room. 
Albert Crosby had charge of this department the first year of the 
school and brother Charles afterward. He had to keep close watch of 
the clock and when the time arrived for the closing of a recitation he 
would ring a good sized bell when this class would take its seat and 
another take its place without any signal from the teacher. 


Mr. Drew had occasional calls to lecture before Lyceums in neigh- 
boring towns. As he boarded at our house during a good part of his 
stay in Brewster, he usually invited Charles to go with him taking 
father’s horse. A few mornings, he returned after the opening of the 
school, but had so drilled his pupils that the work went on as though 
he had been there. At the ceasing of the second bell the school took 
their places. The monitor had to take their Testaments as usual. I recall 
one morning when George P. Small was monitor. Each member of the 
school had read his two verses in turn, and the first class in Arithmetic 
had just begun to recite when Mr. Drew arrived. The school appeared 
in as good order as if he had been there all the morning. Mr. Drew had 
a string of Indian arrow heads hanging near his desk in the Academy 
which he had there to illustrate lessons on the N. A. Indians in United 
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States History. These he had picked up on his walks to and from 
Plymouth mostly in Yarmouth on the borders of Dennis. As Thoreau 
set Hawthorne on the search for arrow heads, so did Mr. Drew, my 
brother. Charles often accompanied him on fishing excursions to 
Seymour’s Pond, and on their way they frequently picked up arrow- 
heads, spear-heads, and sometimes a tomahawk, axe, or pestle of 
stone which had been fashioned by the aboriginal owners of the soil. 
This habit formed in Charles a taste for these things. Other boys soon 
began to search for arrows and make collections, but they soon tired 
and Charles bought them out. At one time he had nearly three hun- 
dred arrows and a number of other stone implements, and could tell 
the history of nearly every one, just what boy found it and where; and 
of those he had picked up himself, where he found them and the exact 
date. A large number of these Indian relics were deposited in the 
rooms of the Academy of Natural Sciences in St. Paul and were 
destroyed at the time of the Capitol fire March 1, 1880. 


Rev. Samuel Williams was pastor of the First Parish in Brewster 
during our childhood to which religious society our family belonged. 


Within a year of father’s second marriage his sister Tempy returned 
to her Mother’s. A few years later, she came to live with her brother 
again. There was ever the most affectionate intercourse between this sis- 
ter of father’s and my mother. This Aunt was married to Rev. Mr. 
Williams June 1834. He was boarding in our family at the time. He had 
been preaching in Brewster for three years. This wedding is the first 
event in my life that I remember. The marriage took place in our East 
parlor. Rev. Mr. Simpkins officiating, assisted by Rev. Mr. Shaw of 
Eastham. I recall the cutting of the wedding-cake in our pantry. There 
was one high ornamented loaf that came from a confectioner’s in 
Boston. It had a sugar mouse on the top that was given to me after the 
cake was cut. Father was postmaster at this time. The mail used to arrive 
in the evening. Soon after the marriage ceremony was over, Lawyer 
Copeland who was present went into the Post Office and returned with 
the Barnstable Patriot from which he read aloud much to the surprise of 
the company a notice of the marriage that had just taken place. 


Father was Postmaster of Brewster from 1832 to 1860 with the 
exception of four years during Taylor’s and Fillmore’s administrations. 


my 


We children had the opportunity of seeing a number of papers and 
magazines. Father took an English illustrated periodical called The 
Penny Magazine in which we enjoyed looking over the pictures when 
very young. Since writing this, I have learned that this magazine was 
a re-print in this country. The Juvenile Rambler, a paper published by 
Allen & Ticknor corner of Washington and School Sts. Boston was one 
that father took for the two older children. Both of these periodicals 
were taken before my remembrance, but the numbers were preserved 
so that I had the pleasure of them through my childhood. I have now 
some of the Juvenile Ramblers of 1832 and 1833 that father fastened 
together with tapes. We used to lend these papers to the boys and 
girls in our neighborhood so that they are somewhat defaced after the 
lapse of fifty years. The Rambler was a good paper. It had its depart- 
ment of History, Travel, Biography, Natural History, Narrative, 
Enigmas etc., well illustrated by pictures. The Rambler was changed 
in a few years to the Parley’s Magazine which father subscribed for a 
number of years in sister Mary’s name. The Youth’s Companion used 
to come in my name. It was then edited by Nathaniel Willis, father of 
the poet N. P. Willis. The Youth’s Cabinet, a juvenile paper in the 
interest of the Anti-Slavery reform came addressed to brother Charles. 
The nights for these papers to arrive, Charles and I would be in the 
office watching father as he drew the mail from the bag followed by 
the tearing off of wrappers, when, as our papers were reached we 
would eagerly seize them, running back with them to show them to 
mother and sister. The Philadelphia Saturday Museum was an inter- 
esting paper that father subscribed for later in Charles’ name. There 
was a Temperance paper I used to have, called The Cold Water Army 
that originated in the Washingtonian movement.” 


There were a great number of specimen papers and magazines sent 
to the Post Master, also Circulars covered with illustrations. At one 
time there was a fashion of having mammoth papers containing a 
great many pictures. Among these, there were The Boston Notion, 
Brother Jonathan and The Yankee Nation, samples of which were fre- 
quently sent. Father once made two fire-boards for summer use, light 
wood frames, which he covered with cloth and painted green which 
sister Mary covered with pictures, Charles and | helping by cutting 
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them out. We enjoyed laying these pictures on in different ways to see 
which would give the prettiest effect. One of these fire-boards was 
placed in the East chamber and the other in one of the rooms down- 


stairs. They were not long in use. Mother liked the fire-place in the © 


chamber open for ventilation. The fire-boards were put in the garret — 


but were often brought down to show children who came to visit us. 
They were light and easy to move and pleased our young friends if 
they were not artistic as household furnishings. 
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Chapter IX 


Home Amusements. Brewster packets. Orchard and garden. 
The garret. Revolutionary pensioners. Mary’s pen drawings. 
Charles’ prize. He visits Vermont & New York. 


n the summer Mother would often have us bring in branches of 

By| asparagus to place in the open fire-places and in the season of 
Bi) hollyhocks she would pin these flowers on the asparagus stalks 
as she had seen done when she was a little child. We had a variety of col- 
ors in hollyhocks, white, yellow, pink and several shades of red to almost 
black. These flowers would keep fresh for some days in the cool fire-place. 


Father gave us from the store, empty wooden boxes that had con- 
tained Windsor soap. They were:a foot long, five inches wide and 
about as high. The covers were neatly attached by wires. Father 
painted the boxes black and we three ornamented them with pictures 
on all sides. As I grew up, I devoted one drawer in the secretary to 
pictures with which to entertain children when they came to see us. 
We had a great many fancy papers of a variety of colors, also gold and 
silver paper that came around linen and merino. This we would use 
for covering boxes, making dresses for paper dolls and covering 
cornucopias. The latter, usually covered with gilt paper we had hung 
each side of the mantel-piece for holding lamp lighters. We would 
light the wicks of our brass and Britannia ware lamps with these tapers 
lighted from the open fire or by another lamp. Tipping a lamp or can- 
dle to light another was against the laws of the household. We had 
great enjoyment from making Scrap-Books. Mary and Charles had 
books from grandmother Clark’s bound in sheep, while I had an ordi- 
nary account book. Theirs were Laws of Massachusetts; books that had 
belonged to our grandfather who was a Justice of the Peace. We had a 
great many papers to select our pieces from, usually doing our cutting 
and pasting in the shop-chamber where we could make all the clutter 
we liked. An account of this shop-chamber will be given hereafter. 
[Sarah Augusta Mayo crossed through the following sentence: “As 
children we must have used a great deal of flour in paste, since so 
much of our in-door amusements required the use of this article”. ] 


ay 


Uncle Lot Clark’s children used to come to Brewster with their 
Mother in the summer to spend their vacation at grandmother Clark’s. 
That was a mile and a quarter from our house. We often visited them 


there and they were oftener at our house. Charles built a wigwam under | 


\ 
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the apple trees from rails and branches of oak trees that had been — 
brought from the woods. Here we had a table and chairs where with our | 
Clark cousins, we feasted on roasted ears of corn, cucumbers and small — 


fruits from the garden. 


We had great enjoyment in riding down to the packet with father at 
low water where he had to go frequently for goods in the summer. We 
would drive up to the vessel’s side, climb a ladder and go on board. 
While the wagon was being loaded with goods from the hold, we chil- 
dren (but one of us rarely went at a time) would go down into the 
cabin where Capt. Myrick would treat us to pilot bread from the table 
drawer. There were two packets that ran between Brewster and 
Boston. The first that I remember were the Fayette commanded by 
Capt. Myrick, and the Patriot by Capt. Paine. Later these vessels were 
sold and the owners of the former had a new packet built which they 
called Chatham in compliment to that town whose citizens patronized 
the Brewster packets extensively by coming across the Cape to take 
passage for Boston in the summer. Capt. Paine had a new packet also, 
called the Sarah. Father being part owner of the Chatham, his goods 
always came by her and his family went to and from Boston with Capt. 
Myrick. These vessels were schooners of about eighty tons. There was 
quite a rivalry between these packets as to which would make the 
quicker passage and carry the more passengers, often leaving the wharf 
at the same time. For several summers in our barns, we had two swings 
hung side by side which Charles named the Chatham and the Sarah. 
Here we and our playmates would try as to which could swing the far- 
ther out, the swings being hung near the wide open doors. 


We had an apple orchard on the South and East of the house. 
Hawthorne says:- “My fancy has always found something very inter- 
esting in an orchard and apple-trees and all fruit trees have a domes- 
tic character which brings them into relationship with man. They 
have lost in a great measure the wild nature of the forest tree and have 
grown humanized by receiving the care of man and by contributing to 
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his wants. They have become a part of the family and their individ- 
ual characters are as well understood and appreciated as those of the 
human members”. Charles will recall the individuality of some of our 
trees; the crabbed looking ones that bore the yellow pig-nose apples 
with their red cheeks; the broad spreading branches of the greening in 
a crotch of whose limbs we could find a comfortable seat; and the sassafras 
tree which bore large yellow apples of a sweet and spicy flavor. 


Father took great pains with his garden. The beds were regularly 
laid out with walks between. He was not satisfied with what was 
found in the gardens of his neighbors but introduced new varieties of 
vegetables. He planted his first peas so early in spring that after they 
were up they were often covered by a fall of snow. By planting some 
early, he was able to have a succession of crops of peas. Radishes and 
lettuce he started in a hot bed. He found special enjoyment in caring 
for an asparagus bed. We usually had a good variety of melons. 


There was a department of the garden devoted to sweet herbs, as pars- 
ley, summer savory, sweet marjoram and thyme. Nor were the medicinal 
herbs wanting. Father occasionally asked for a cup of balm or of sage tea 
with his supper on summer nights. Mother did not sympathize with him 
in this taste. I suspect he learned to like this beverage when it was used 
in his childhood home on the score of economy in place of China tea. 


One part of the vegetable garden was given to us children for 
flower beds where we raised old-fashioned flowers such as marigolds 
of several varieties, four-o-clocks and bachelors’ buttons. Tall stalks 
of hollyhocks grew by the garden wall. There were long rows of cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes in this garden. 


“The gooseberry trees that shot in long lank slips, 
Or currants, hanging from their leafless stems 
In scanty strings”. 


There were a few quince trees in our orchard that gave us fruit for 
preserving in the fall. 


By the stone wall in the garden there was one plum tree and a few 
peach trees gummy looking, that yielded inferior fruit. The blossoming 
time of these peach trees was a joy to us. 
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“Most gracious miracle of spring, 
That gives the dead tree blossoming 


Its resurrection hour!” 


The dead looking peach trees would have their branches all aglow 
with pink blossoms before there was the sign of a leaf, and as there 
was an abundance of them, we were allowed cut off twigs of them to 
adorn the house and to carry to school. The cherry trees that hung 
over the peat house were my delight. By the help of a fence, I would 
climb upon this roof where I would sit to pick and eat cherries, 
though I often tore my clothes in climbing. For a few seasons, father 
had some of the best peaches I ever ate. He grafted seedlings from a 
choice variety of peach and realized a good fruit from his experiment. 
A disease attacked these trees and one spring he cut them down to 
make room for something else. Father was successful in raising 
grapes. He had the Isabella and Catawba besides three native varieties 
that he had transplanted from the swamps. 


Our front yard was the pride of sister Mary and myself in child- 
hood. Each side of the walk were clumps of box with their glossy 
green leaves, rose bushes, too, and these extended all round the yard 
near the fence. Charles laid out the beds with borders of Iceland 
moss. Here we enjoyed planting seeds of choice annuals. As the 
spruces and firs (which father planted when they were very small) 
began to spread themselves and overshadow the beds, the front yard 
was given up as a flower garden except as some of the perennials 
remained. But this was after Mary and Charles left home when a new 
place was given me for flowers East of the front yard between that and 
the orchard. The peonies kept their places. 


In the spring when the front yard was spaded over and dressing 
added by our farm boy, Charles would take up many of the perenni- 
als with care and place them temporarily under the lilac trees. 


Mary and I would visit the flower gardens of our neighbors, and 
our girl friends would come to ours when we exchanged plants, thus 
giving to each a greater variety. Charles would separate the roots for 
us with great care and we often found that our Sweet Williams and 
pinks thrived the better after we had shared them with our neighbors. 
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How closely we watched the rose bushes in their blooming time, 
going out early in the June mornings to count the roses in bloom on 
our own bushes! The sweet-brier in the South Western corner of our 
front-yard was our choicest shrub. 


As children, we had many a good time in our garrett that extended 
from gable to gable with its little windows of four panes each. The 
loose boards in the floor made the place rather scarey, but if we were — 
careful to step upon the seams we felt safe. A number of empty candle 
and soap boxes from the store had been brought up here to hold a vari- 
ety of things. Here were files of old newspapers; the Boston Recorder, — 
The Statesman, The New England Farmer of 1827 and 1828, and The 
Yankee Farmer, to which the former was afterward changed. Father 
was a Jefferson Democrat and took the Statesman from the first of its 
publication. It was edited by Charles Greene. Later, he took the 
Semi-Weekly Post, published at the same office. During the war and 
through the rest of his life he had the Daily Post. We had piles of the 
English Penny Magazine packed in these boxes, old Day Books and — 
Ledgers, Almanacs way back in the 182-, as well as the 183- and 184-. © 
There were proclamations of Thanksgivings and Fast Days. We used — 
to spread these out on the garret floor and read over the names of the 
governors: Levi Lincoln, Edward Everett, John Davis and Marcus — 
Morton, pleased to notice the alliteration in three of these names. 
There were usually two extra copies of proclamations sent to the Post 
Office, one addressed to the Post Master as well as the different reli- 
gious societies, and one more denomination was counted by the 
authorities than we actually had in town. I remember father’s saying 
that Everett wrote the most scholarly proclamations. There were bas- 
kets of woolen rags in our garret that had to be taken down out of 
doors, for an airing every spring and fall; piles of herbs closely 
wrapped in papers and labelled, to be thrown away each spring and 
new ones gathered in the summer. There was a mahogany cradle 
under the eaves in which we had all been rocked and which Mother 
afterward gave to Mr. Washburn, the teacher. We had a spinning | 
wheel, reel, wind-blades and a flax-wheel with which we used to 
amuse ourselves. In after years when the Bangs boys came to our 
house in the summer they finished these old things in their play on 
stormy days. Father made some Temperance banners in the days of 
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the Washingtonian reform which were put away in the garret after the — 
day of the public procession in Brewster.” But the best part of the 
garret was the scuttle in the roof, four steps up from the floor where ~ 
we could look out towards the North, on the blue waters of Cape Cod — 
bay, and to the South, on cultivated fields and pastures. We kept the — 
spy-glass that father used at sea, near the scuttle stairs, and it was fre- — 
quently used in summer when the packets were expected in. Many a 
time before I was up in the morning, I would hear father coming up 
stairs and then going up in the garret to look from the top of the 
house to see if the packet was coming in. 


He often made several journeys upstairs in the course of an hour 
or two to see just when to start with his horse and wagon for the 
shore, if he was expecting anyone. This was a common experience in 
mid summer when we had frequent visitors. 


Father was the pension agent for Brewster and the adjoining towns. 
When he took his semi-annual drives to see these Revolutionary soldiers, 
he usually took one of his children with him. I recall visits to Esq. Homer 
and Esq. Taylor of Dennis, Dea. Robbins of West Brewster and others. 
I retain the most vivid recollections of an old Scotchman named Anguish 
McCloud, who said he came to this country when he was twelve years 
old. He lived to the great age of one hundred and ten years. The antici- 
pation of receiving their pension every March and September, probably 
prolonged the lives of these men. Father used to ask Mr. McCloud to 
show us his wedding coat. It was of a plum color. He had preserved it 
with great care in a chest in the room where he received us, and showed 
a pride in letting us have a look at it. These old soldiers were very fond 
of father and were ready to relate to him the adventures of their early life. 
They usually had an apple or a pretty shell to present to the little girl who 
accompanied him. Stephen Nickerson, a pensioner from Harwich used to 
walk down to Brewster as long as he was able. He would only receive sil- 
ver money. When asked to take gold, he would say “I have seen too many 
ups and downs in gold in my life to put my trust there”. As for paper 
money, he had no more confidence in it than in the Continental bills with 
which the soldiers were paid at the close of the Revolutionary War. He 
had a number of these bills in his possession. Father bought two of them 
of him to preserve as curiosities. This Mr. Nickerson was said to stop 
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several times on his way home, sit down on the ground, pour out his 
money from his bag of duck and count it over. It was fortunate for him 
that the people of Cape Cod were all honest. 


Our occasional visits to Aunt Eliza’s are pleasant pictures of our 
childhood. Mother’s youngest sister lived in West Brewster, on a hill 
overlooking Herring brook and Mill Pond. It was a rocky region, and 
the most romantic part of the town. When we were little, we used to 
play on the rocks with broken crockery, in company with our Winslow 
cousins. It was a novelty to us to go fishing at the brook, bringing home 
the perch to have fried for our dinner or supper. In our winter visits 
there, it was a common practice with Aunt Eliza when we were going 
to stay the night to have all the children stand in a row after supper, and 
then put out words to us to spell, allowing us to go above each other as 
at school. Lydia Nickerson who spent two winters in “Grandpa 
Winslow’s” part of the house used to take part in the exercise with us. 
Some way, Aunt Eliza made it a most delightful pastime for us, believ- 
ing with Dr. Jas. Freeman Clarke that games “may as well be improving 
as merely amusing”. 


Mary early showed a taste for drawing. In 1837, Mother’s cousin 
Ruth Crowell of South Yarmouth came to Brewster to give instruction 
in pen and ink drawing. Mary became one of her pupils. I enjoyed 
seeing her dissolve the cakes of India ink in a saucer of vinegar with 
which she drew her pictures on Bristol board. May Bangs has a num- 
ber of pictures that her mother drew at this time, and Charles has one 
that Cousin Ruth made for him. 


At the close of his teaching in the Academy, Mr. Drew gave Charles 
a copy of Goldsmith’s poems. The inscription in the book reads 
thus:- “Charles E. Mayo. Presented as a slight token of regard on 
account of correct deportment and good scholarship, by his friend 
and instructor, B. Drew Jr. June 7, 1839”. 


June 19th, 1839, Charles started with father for a visit to Syracuse, 
N.Y. by way of Vermont. This journey was a happy outing for the boy 
of eleven. They went to Boston by packet and from there on the cars to 
Nashua, N.H. which was as far as the railroad was finished in that direc- 
tion. They travelled in a stage-coach to Brattleboro, where they spent a 
few days & from here, they went in the same way to Bennington and 
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from thence to Troy. The stage then crossed the Hudson in a boat 
drawn over by horse power. From Albany to Utica they travelled by rail 
and from thence to Syracuse by canal boat. Charles kept a journal while 
away, and the next summer wrote ten school compositions from it. 


They spent a week or two with relatives in Syracuse, returning by 
way of Albany and Hudson river to New York city where they arrived 


on the morning of July 4th. William H. Seward, then governor of 


New York was passenger with them on the Hudson. 


On the 4th of July they attended a public meeting in Chatham St. 


Chapel where they heard an oration in honor of the day. President — 


Van Buren and Governor Seward sat upon the platform. I heard father 
allude to this occasion a number of times, saying that he wished he 
knew who it was that read the Declaration of Independence for it was 
the best reading that he ever heard. 


They left New York by steamer for Stonington returning to Boston 
by the Providence railway. 
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Chapter X 


Mrs. Copeland’s school. Mary at school in Roxbury. 
Father’s 4th of July address. Mr. Drew’s address in our orchard. 
Singing School. Snow bound. 

Death of Harrison. Charles at Sandwich. 


§| n the summer of 1839 Mary and I attended a school taught 
by Mrs. Copeland in one of her front chambers. We had 
4 instruction there in sewing as well as in the ordinary branches 
taught at school. 


Father had given us each a workbox of light-colored wood with a 
picture of Abbotsford, the residence of Sir Walter Scott on the cover. 
At this school, Helen Cobb and I sat at the same table. She had a rose- 
wood box to hold her sewing materials on one end of the table with 
her books, while I had mine on the other end. 


Mr. Copeland used to come up stairs every Thursday to hear our 
lessons in Arithmetic, which was the only day we recited in this 
branch, though we made some preparation for it other days. 


Mrs. Copeland paid special attention to grammar. The parsing 
lessons were a fascination at that school. We used to work over them 
with the charm of puzzles, talking of them at recess with our mates 
who were equally interested and were ready to help us if they had 
found light on the governing words hidden away from us. 


We used Walker’s dictionary for spelling and defining words, 
standing in a row for this exercise and going above each other as we 
gave the right answer when another missed. Mary had a small edition 
of Webster’s dictionary which she had used at the Academy and which 
she preferred to Walker. She and Mrs. Copeland had some discussions 
over their favorite authorities. 


In September, 1839 Mary and I left for Boston in the Fayette in 
charge of Uncle Williams’ Mother who had spent several summers 
with him in Brewster and whom we had learned to call ‘Grandmother 
Williams’. After we left the wharf, the wind came ahead, and during 
the night we had a severe storm with thunder and lightning. It proved 
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to be the Equinoctial storm. The next morning, on going upon deck ~ 
we were surprised to find ourselves in Brewster, the Captain having ~ 
returned to the wharf to wait a fair wind. 


We were glad to see father on shore waiting for us with his horse 
and wagon and soon arrived home where we had our breakfast. A ~ 
few days later we started again, this time, having a pleasant passage. 
This was my first visit to Boston. | 


Mr. Gregg, a student from Dartmouth College taught in the Academy 
the following winter, an inefficient teacher. : 


We spent two days with Mr. Savage’s family and two with Mr. 
Griggs’ family, the ladies being daughters of Grandmother Williams 
who had visited with their children in Brewster. Our Clark Cousins 
called for us at Mr. Griggs’ when we spent the rest of the time at their 
home in Roxbury. 


In 1840, Mary went to Roxbury to a school taught by Miss 
Caroline Weston, making her home at Uncle Lot Clark’s family. She 
took lessons that summer in pencil drawing and water colors. From 
a book presented to her at the close of the term I copy the following:- 
“To Mary Catherine Mayo. First prize for General Scholarship and 
Amiable Deportment from Caroline Weston, Roxbury. Aug. 7, 1840”. 


Miss Weston was of the noted family of sisters who took so promi- 
nent a part in the Anti-Slavery reform, one of whom was Mrs. Marion 
W. Chapman. This was the year of the Harrison campaign. Uncle Lot 
was a strong Whig. Mary saw a great deal of the political excitement 
that summer. On her return I enjoyed hearing of the Harrison and 
Tyler procession in which Log Cabin and Hard Cider figured so 
prominently. 


The summer of 1840, Charles went to the District School taught 
by Mary West Hopkins of East Brewster, an earnest, capable teacher. 
She boarded at our house. This was the school where Charles made 
his previous year’s journey serve him for ten compositions. Miss 
Hopkins paid some attention to drawing and vocal music. One good 
thing introduced by her into her school was for her pupils to report 
each Monday morning what books they had read at home the previ- 
ous week and the time they had spent in reading. Whenever Charles 
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took up a book at home he looked at the clock, that he might note 
_ down the minutes spent in reading each time and at the end of the 
_ week he would add them that he might report to his teacher the 
- exact time. 


Sally Foster, niece of father’s first wife lived with us that summer 

and roomed with Miss Hopkins. I have heard her say that she learned 

_ a great deal from her. Sally was ambitious for a good education and 

left no opportunity unimproved where she could learn something. 

Miss Hopkins had been a pupil at the Charlestown Female Seminary 

for some time. I used to like to go into her chamber and look at the 
choice books on her table. 


On a visit to Brewster in the spring of 1880 I received a letter from 
Mr. Drew dated:- Washington, May 21, 1880. I copy from it some of 
his recollections of our native town.- “Whenever I think of, or hear 
from you my thoughts revert to the dear old town of Brewster; ‘and at 
the thought of ‘Brewster’ come up a series of pleasant memories on 
which I love to dwell. Rev. Dr. Otis of Chelsea, who had studied in 
Paris, and who to the last entertained a hope of returning thither, 
(‘good Americans when they die’ says the proverb, ‘go to Paris’), but 
who was not destined to return there, told me once. “There is everything 
in Paris that a man wants or desires; whatever his cravings, however 
low in the scale, however lofty his aspirations - all can be found in 
Paris’. For Brewster I can give far higher praise. Everything that a 
man ought to want or desire can be had in Brewster (or could when | 
was there, - nor do | think it otherwise now). For what little I hap- 
pen to know I am much indebted to the men I met with there, who 
had sailed to all parts of the globe; to the books I found on their 
shelves, which they were not niggardly in lending, to the Academy 
(‘Teaching we learn and giving we retain’). Most pleasant of all my 
experiences in teaching, (albeit I regret that I was overstrict), and to 
the Lyceum where I was prone to disseminate my Anti-slavery senti- 
ments to the great disquiet of good old Parson Pratt, and where Mr. 
Gunnison used to push hard questions at me in Geometry, sending me 
to my Legendre, which never failed in furnishing satisfactory reply. 
Somewhat changed now! But death is as normal as birth - ‘the world 
moves’ - if the old remained, where were advancement?” 
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Soon after the Academy was built, a Lyceum was started in the hall — 
above the school-room, and its meetings were held once a week for a — 
number of years during the winter. At the adjournment of the Lyceum in ~ 
the spring, it was the custom of the retiring president to announce a 
subject for an address which he was expected to deliver on the coming ~ 
Fourth of July. The subject of an address by father on one of these occa- 
sions was, “The character of the aborigines of Plymouth and Barnstable 
Counties and the conduct of the white settlers towards them”. 


In 1838, Mr. Drew was to deliver the address on the Fourth. As 
the time drew near, the officers of the Lyceum learning that he was 
likely to advance his Anti-Slavery sentiments, objected to his speaking 
in the hall on Independence Day. Father (though far from holding 
sympathy with the Abolition movement) felt that Mr. Drew had a 
right to be heard, and offered him his orchard as a place to deliver his 
oration. The offer was accepted. The day was auspicious; a rostrum 
was constructed under the trees; benches were brought from the 
Academy hall, and everything made as comfortable as possible. A 
good audience assembled, and the occasion passed off satisfactorily. 


““Every generation’ says Solomon ‘grows wiser and wiser’ (or 
words to that effect - my concordance is 600 miles off and I cannot 
conveniently verify the quotation), wisdom then depends on succes- 
sion - let the present then hasten to get out of the way, and let the 
future come hurrying along; tombstones for moral and intellectual 
mummies, stuck fast in opinions, looking backward rather than for- 
ward; our houses, our lands, our learning, our books, our doubloons 
to the little boys and girls coming up to carry on the world growth 
from where we become incapable to carry it further”. 


In November 1840, Mr. George Cushing took charge of the school 
in the Academy. He had been there but a week or two when he had 
a call to go to Cambridge with an increase of salary and other advan- 
tages. The trustees of the Academy released him from his engagement 
and soon after secured the services of J. Wyman Jones, a student from 
Dartmouth College who had come to the Cape for the purpose of 
starting singing schools in several towns. 


All that I can recall of Mr. Cushing is that he, one day, said to the 
girls in a reading-class that he wished they “would all follow the 
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example of Miss Mayo in reading loud”. When Mary was at school 
in Roxbury she formed the habit of distinct reading that could be 
readily heard throughout the schoolroom and thus she was held up by 
her teacher as a model for her class. 


Mr. Jones taught in the Academy two winters. The second winter, he 
boarded at our house. Luther Anderson, a student from the same col- 
lege who taught in District No. 3, roomed with him. Mr. Anderson was 
one of the teachers at the Boston High School when Will Bangs was a 
pupil there, some years after this. There were a number of other 
Dartmouth students teaching in town. They often met together, when 
they had jolly times. When they came to our house, sometimes, instead 
of going up to the gentlemen’s room, they would come into our parlor. 
Mr. Jones was a fine singer. Some of the others were musicians, also. We 
in the family used to enjoy these students when they 


“Sang songs and told us what befalls 


In classic Dartmouth’s College halls” 


Mr. Jones took a great deal of interest in the Wednesday afternoon 
exercises of Declamation and Composition. At the close of one of his 
terms, an Exhibition was held in the Town House for which he had 
taken a great deal of pains in drilling his pupils. He himself sang the 
Marseilles Hymn behind the curtain with great effect. He often gave 
his subjects for composition in the form of questions for debate, two 
appointed for the affirmative side and two for the negative. Charles 
has some of these compositions now.. Mr. Jones taught a singing 
school in the Town House two evenings in a week. He was employed 
by the First Parish which represented our Church. All pupils whose 
tuition was paid from the Parish fund were expected to sing in the 
Church Choir. The singing book used was The Boston Academy of 
Music. Mary and Charles attended the Singing School and sang in the 
choir. They used to sing over their notes at home, and from them, I 
caught the two parts, and was able to sing the soprano and bass by 
note without being able to take a new piece from the book. Mr. Jones 
led our choir which was a large one in those days. Uncle David Mayo 
played the bass viol. There were red merino curtains in the gallery 
which the choir drew when they were preparing to sing. 
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The Academy was built on land that belonged to father. The lot 
between that and our house was a kind of basin where in winter when 
the ground was frozen and followed by rains, we were sure to have a 
pond. This was a fine place for our winter sports. Charles had the first 
‘bought’ sled (the boys around had homemade ones) in our neighbor- 
hood, a large, handsome one sent to him by George Savage of Boston. 
On the western side of the field in which was our pond, there was quite 
a descent of ground. When it was good coasting, Charles would take me 
with him on his sled when we would glide down this slope and go way 
across the pond. He often drew me to school and back. I recall one cold 
winter morning when he had to go with his axe to cut ice for the cows 
in Foster’s Pond. He invited me to go with him, gladly drawing me on 
his sled over the field for the sake of company. Foster’s Pond was a lit- 
tle back of the Academy and was a favorite place for the school boys to 
skate. The girls preferred the pond in our field where if we broke 
through the ice there was no danger of drowning. After school in the 
afternoon or on Saturday we sometimes went to slide on a winter pond 
on Mr. Pratt’s ground near where Capt. Sear’s house now 1s. 


Mary and I used to wish we could take our dinners at school as did 
the girls who came from a distance. Mother did let us stay a few times 
at noon on very stormy days sending our dinners to us hot by Charles 
after he had eaten his own at home. At such times, we used to play 
in the Academy hall. The girls’ dressing-room was on that floor and 
the boys downstairs, so we were not afraid of any intrusion. The rules 
of the Academy established by the trustees were pasted on the walls of 
the school-room and had to be strictly obeyed. 


Three evenings a week when we were children, father used to be in 
the office until about half past eight. The mail then came by stage-coach, 
the driver blowing a horn as he arrived on dark winter nights. The first 
“Snow Bound” that I remember was in April 1841, a storm more severe 
than we had had for the winter. It snowed for two days and one night, 
a suffocating storm. Deprived of his newspaper father took his Don 
Ouixote and re-read the adventures of the Spanish knight that had enter- 
tained him when on his sea voyages years before. Occasionally he would 
read aloud to us some droll saying of Sancho Panza. 


“A week had passed since the great world was heard from last”. 
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Saturday morning, the mail came in a one horse sleigh over fields part 
_ of the way on account of drifts, the driver having to take down fences. 
When the mailbag was emptied and the wrappers torn off from the 
papers, we found that they were all striped with black lines in mourning 
for President Harrison, of whose death this was our first intimation. 


After this storm, birds were found dead in the fields and swamps. 
When a path was cleared from our back door to the barn, a flock of 
blackbirds came and lighted on the green grass glad to find a resting 
place where they could peck at the earth once more. 


April 23, 1841 was observed as a Memorial Day for the President 
who had died just a month after his inauguration. 


On the afternoon of the day appointed, Rev. Mr. Pratt delivered a 
eulogy in our Church. That morning, Mary who was always handy 
with her needle, had made badges of crape for us all to wear to 
Church. She and Charles sat with the choir. A hymn written for the 
occasion by George P. Morris was sung to the tune of Pleyel’s Hymn. 
This hymn was published in the Yarmouth Register. Mary and Charles 
with some of the other young people in the neighborhood wrote 
copies of this hymn for the use of the choir and congregation. 


In 1842 Charles entered Spring Hill Boarding School at Sandwich, 
conducted by Mr. Paul Wing. Benjamin Thacher accompanied him 
from Brewster and was his roommate the first quarter. His studies 
were Latin, Geometry, Book-Keeping and Chemistry. While there, 
Mother sent him a box of good things in which, as Charles requested 
by letter, we put a number of his arrow-heads and other Indian relics 
which he wished to show his teachers and schoolmates. While we 
were making the selection, father took up a flat stone ornament which 
had been found in a great swamp on Mr. Isaac Berry’s land, and upon 
it wrote with a file in a legible hand this inscription: 


“Presented 
to 
Mettacomet 
in 


1664” 


yd 


This inscription was no mystery to Charles when he received it for he 
recognized the handwriting. But in after years when persons examined 
our Cabinet of Indian curiosities, they would take up this flat polished 
stone with a hole at the top as though it had been worn with a string 
around the neck, and would invariably ask the origin of that inscription. 
This stone medal was lost with other Indian relics belonging to Charles 
in the Collection of the Minnesota Historical Society at the burning of 
the Capitol in 1881. 


Charles came home in his summer vacation in 1842. On his return 
to Sandwich, John C. Merrill (a brother of the wife of James Myrick of 
Dorchester), of New Bedford became his room-mate in whom he found 
a congenial friend. Charles became much attached to his teachers, Mr. 
Wing and Mr. Loramus Crowell. The latter was afterward a Methodist 
minister. He took a special interest in Charles and encouraged his going 
to College. While Charles lived in Boston, he once heard him preach at 
the Bromfield St. Church. 


Since living in Minnesota, on his visits East, he has called upon Mr. 
Wing at Sandwich and he has visited Charles at his home in St. Paul. 


I take the liberty here to copy a letter that Mr. Crowell wrote father 
at the close of Charles’ first quarter at Sandwich. Mother used to keep 
this letter in a corner of her “middle drawer” with other treasures. Now 
that more than forty years have passed, I see no impropriety that the sub- 
ject of this letter should know its contents. 


Sandwich June 30, 1842 
Jeremiah Mayo, Esq. 


Dear Sir: 


I wish to write a word relative to your son. I am a stranger to you 
and you may think that I am getting out of my proper sphere in giving 
this unasked advice. I love your son and I wish him to be educated but 
I would not influence him the least against your desire. You may desire 
to know my reasons for wishing him to be educated. 


They are not selfish. It will add nothing to my pocket. My great 
reason is because it seems to me he should be educated. He has the 
mind, the habits, the qualities that ought to be cultivated. 
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I do not flatter you, nor would I have Charles know what I write, 
but I must say I can almost envy his talents in view of his age. If 
nothing should prevent, he can obtain an education of the best 
order, and that by his own efforts, if you encourage it. 


Excuse this liberty and consider what I write as designed to pro- 
mote the happiness of your worthy son. 


Resp’ly Yours, 
Loramus Crowell 


Charles tells of frequently going to Uncle Hall’s nights after school, 
or Saturday afternoons, where he enjoyed seeing his cousins and was 
regaled with hot gingerbread, new homemade cheese, pears and 
apples. This was at a farm-house in East Sandwich, a mile east from 
Spring Hill. On Sunday, he usually went to the Congregational 
Church in town, two miles from the school. The boys used to go to 
a Mr. Dillingham’s at noon where they had a lunch of ginger-bread 
which had been sent up from the boardinghouse the day before. 
Sometimes the school boys preferred to attend one long silent service 
at the Quaker Meeting near by the School, rather than to go to the 
two services at town. Mr. Wing was a member of the Society of 
Friends of which there were a good number in Sandwich. 
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Chapter X] 


Mark True teacher in Academy. Charles enters store in Boston. 
Mary’s marriage. Brewster Churches. 
Sunday Company. Summer visitors. Holmes’ “Urania”. 
Augusta’s school-days at Leicester. 


n the fall of 1842, Mark True, a student from Dartmouth 
Bue éllege came to teach the Brewster Academy. He was an 
earnest Baptist and a most excellent teacher. At the closing 
exercises of the Academy the following spring all the girls took part in 
a dialogue, written by members of the school, called, “Employment 
of Young Ladies”. 


Mr. True planned the work by writing a number of subjects on a 
paper and asking the girls to select which employment they would take: 
Sophia Foster, Lucy Alley and Mary C. Mayo had the care of this dia- 
logue and wrote it almost entirely themselves by consulting with the 
teacher. Sophia and Lucy would come to our house evenings, when with 
Mary they would talk over and write out the parts. 


There were about eighteen girls who took part in this dialogue on 
Examination day, each rising in her seat as her turn came to speak. Lucy 
Alley and Mary opened the conversation and afterward spoke again 
when they told the profession or employment they would choose. 


Mary was to be a writer. One clause of her speech was, “I would 
pursue a literary course”. I was one of the younger girls. My part 
began thus:- “Sewing shall be my employment. I would do all the 
sewing for the family”. 


Mary D. Berry was to “make the wild murmuring sea” her home. 
Sophia L. Mayo was to give her life to works of Charity. Georgiana 
Bangs was to devote herself to “domestic duties”. Ellen Berry would 
pursue a gay and fashionable life. Cordelia Freeman was to travel in 
foreign lands. Sally Griffith was to be a teacher of youth. Deborah 
Foster said, “Music shall be my theme”. Sophia Freeman was to go 
West as a missionary. 


This production of the school was received with much favor by 
the audience. Mr. Pratt requested a copy to send to the Yarmouth 
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Register in which paper it was published the following week.*® 


June 17, 1843 there was a celebration of the completion of the 
Bunker Hill Monument eighteen years after the laying of the corner 
stone. President Tyler came to Boston on this occasion. A grand pro- 
cession composed of the military, various associations, members of the 
National and State governments moved from the State House in 
Boston to Monument Square in Charlestown. The President accom- 
panied by his sons and the president of the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association rode in the procession in which were thirty bands of 
music and which occupied an hour in passing a given point. 


Mary and Charles were both in Boston at this time. Charles tells 
of his standing on a molasses hogshead on Commercial St. at the head 
of Lewis’ Wharf, where he saw the procession. That which interested 
him most, was seeing in carriages about a hundred of the Revolutionary 
soldiers, and eleven survivors of the battle of Bunker Hill. 


There was a young man in Boston who used to visit his home in 
Brewster occasionally. In the spring and summer of 1843, he called at 
our house frequently. Mother had to entertain him usually, for Mary and 
I preferred to be by ourselves when he came. [ liked to have her help in 
making dolls’ clothes, for though Mary had said she thought I was too 
old to play with dolls, Mother said that I might do so until I was thir- 
teen. I am sure Mary was fond of cutting and fitting the dresses, and I 
am sure the pretty white crape and green silk bonnets that she made for 
my doll that season, would have done grace to any milliner. 


When Mary was in Boston June, 1843, her absence from home was 
prolonged by her accompanying our Cousins Mary and Eliza Clark on a 
visit to Newcastle, Maine, from an invitation given them by relatives of 
Mother’s residing there. Charles joined them a week later, when they all 
had a most delightful visit with Mr. Josiah Myrick’s family. They also 
spent a few days at Dr. Lot Myrick’s in Augusta. 


In September 1843, Mary left home to enter Charlestown Female 
Seminary as a pupil accompanied by Georgiana Bangs who had been 
there a term before. Mary came home at Thanksgiving expecting to 
attend the Academy that winter. Mr. True had already opened his 
school and every seat with the exception of one on the boys’ side was 
occupied. William Burgess sat at one of the double desks alone. 
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Charles, who occupied a single desk, changed with him. I gave Mary 
_ my seat on the girls’ side and went over on the boys’ side to sit with 
Charles. He was reading Virgil that winter and studying Greek. 
Sometimes, evenings, he had a fire in a cylinder stove in our East 
chamber where I occasionally helped him in his study by looking out 
words in his Latin Lexicon. 


That winter I began the study of Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens. 
All three of us enjoyed going out on clear winter nights to look for the 
constellations, leaving our Celestial Atlas on the washroom table, 
running back and forth to compare the map and the heavens. 


In one of George Eliot’s books we read:- “The best introduction to 
astronomy is to think of the mighty heavens as a little lot of stars belong- 
ing to one’s own homestead”. It was an interesting exercise that winter 
at school to draw on the blackboard the position of the stars in certain 
constellations as Mr. True had us to do occasionally. I had learned some- 
thing of Mythology the previous year in a study of Grecian and Roman 
history, so was the better able to enjoy the Mythological explanations in 
the notes following each constellation in the Geography of the Heavens. 


Emerson speaks of “the warm sympathy with which boys in the old 
time would kindle each other in school-yard or woodshed with scraps of 
poetry or song, with phrases of the last oration or mimicry of the 
author;-----the school declamation, faithfully rehearsed at home, some- 
times to the fatigue, sometimes to the admiration of sisters”. I recall the 
hours spent in hearing Charles rehearse an oration of Judge Story’s and 
of the Irish orator Phillips. The classical allusions in these two speeches 
seemed to inspire him with enthusiasm. Rienzi’s address to the Roman 
citizens from Miss Mitford’s drama was a favorite declamation of his the 
second winter of Mr. True’s school. He gave this three or four times 
from the Academy platform, improving on it each time by the teacher’s 
suggestions. 


Mr. True introduced Porter’s Rhetorical Reader into the school. He 
took great pains with his pupils in the Introductory Exercises of the 
book, drilling us in voice quality, inflections, etc. This part of the Reader 
was the most valuable, made up of choice extracts from the best English 
authors. The selections in the main part of the book were mostly of a 
melancholy character. 
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We had a map of the United States hanging in our sitting room, also 
The Declaration of Independence on a parchment of the same size. 
Charles often amused himself evenings by taking down the latter and 
trying to imitate the signatures of that famous document. He succeeded 
well after practice, and can now give a good copy of many of the auto- 
graphs. Charles’ present taste for antiquities had an early origin. He now 
speaks of his enjoyment at seeing old fashioned houses as he rode 
through Yarmouth and Barnstable when a child, houses with a long 
sloping roof at the back and others of a picturesque style. 


Dr. B. F. Seabury of Orleans was married to a daughter of Capt. 
Elkanah Bangs our neighbor, Oct. 1835. Father and Mother were at 
the wedding. In after years, I heard Mother speak of this occasion 
when she complimented Mrs. Bangs on the general appearance of her 
son William, then a young man of twenty one who came from Boston 
to do the honors at his sister’s wedding. He was so mindful of the 
comfort of all present that Mother said:- “Mrs. Bangs, I should be 
proud at having such a son”. The little girl was then at home, who 
nine years later became the wife of this young man. 


Oct. 1, 1844, Charles left for Boston to enter the hardware store 
of Montgomery Newell on State St. He came home Wednesday morn- 
ing, Nov. 27, to attend Mary’s wedding which took place that 
evening. She was married to William H. Bangs who was in 
Commission business with his father in Boston under the firm name 
of E. Bangs & Son. The marriage ceremony was performed by Rev. 
M. G. Thomas who was temporarily supplying our pulpit. Soon after 
the marriage, Capt. Bangs, father of the groom, entered the house 
having just arrived from Boston by the Brewster packet. Charles came 
by the Dennis packet which left Boston a tide earlier. 


The next day was Thanksgiving. Grandmother Clark who was at 
the wedding stayed over and dined with us that day. She was then 
eighty years old. William, Mary and Charles all left for Boston the 
following Saturday. 


I attended the Academy the winter of ‘44 and ‘45 the third season 
of Mr. True’s teaching. The Academy hall was occasionally used as a 
ball-room, the dancing sometimes continuing until three or four o’clock 
in the morning. This winter, after such a use of the hall the plaster 
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would become detached from the ceiling and fall upon the desks in 
the school-room. On a short winter morning, the boy in charge would 
not have sufficient time to clear the room of this debris before nine 
o'clock. It was very annoying to enter the room in a cloud of lime 
dust. Mr. True showed great impatience at such times which none of 
us could wonder at. He would then take the opportunity of lecturing 
us on the frivolity of dancing. 


About this time I began to help more in the store and the post-office, 
and this continued my vocation as long as father was in business, for he 
never hired a clerk. The store formed an L to the house. The inner door 
was in two parts of which the lower part could be closed and the upper 
left open for air. The lower half of this door was fastened by an iron 
hook and staple; the upper half by a bolt. Dr. Holmes in his Professor 
at the Breakfast Table speaks of “One of those half doors now so rarely 
met with which are to whole doors as spencers worn by old folks are to 
coats. They speak of limited commerce united with a social or observant 
disposition on the part of the shop-keeper allowing as they do talk with 
the passers by yet keeping off such as have not the excuse of business to 
cross the threshold”. Father’s store was a little back from the road and 
had an entry with a whole door outside of the “half door”. 


One of the books of our childhood always reminded me of this shop- 
door. We had a copy of Aesop’s Fables of which most of the leaves (by 
much turning) were torn just half way down the page. There were a 
great many pictures in the book which occupied the upper part of the 
page. The tear came just below these pictures in a horizontal line. 


In that shop entry father tacked up tapes, crossing them so that 
they would hold newspapers. On Sunday mornings he would take the 
papers left over in the office; mostly religious weeklies; Agricultural 
or local county papers and place them on the wall in the entry. Then 
the folks who came across the fields through our yard on their way to 
meeting, or along the road from a distance in either direction would 
step into that entry, take their papers and put them in their pockets, 
saving us answering a call to the door. Father often took the few let- 
ters left over with him as he started for Church, handing them to per- 
sons to whom they belonged that he met on the way, or that he might 
see at our own place of worship. 
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There is a pretty Church in East Dennis belonging to a society of the 
Reformed or Wesleyan Methodists. A few people in Brewster attend — 
that Church. In our childhood, the Universalist Meeting-House was the — 
second building west of the Academy easily seen from our Western 
windows. The Baptist Church was a little East of us and our own ~ 
church, a third of a mile East from our house. That old Universalist 
Meetinghouse was bought by Capt. Benjamin Fessenden and converted 
into a dwelling house after having been removed a half a mile to the 
Westward. The Society built a new church farther down town. Their 
number of worshippers becoming less by removals and deaths, this 
Church building was sold after a few years to Mr. William Knowles who 
changed it into a store with a hall above. Still, the Universalist Society 
did not disorganize, and within a few years by the help of friends away 
they have built a neat chapel still farther Eastward where they have serv- 
ices one Sunday in four and where the ladies of their denomination hold 
the meetings of their Sewing Society on a week-day afternoon. 


About twenty years ago, the Baptist Society in Brewster built a new 
Church on the site of the old one removed. 


Uncle Williams had preached for the First Parish in Brewster for eleven 
years when he resigned his charge in 1844, the majority of the parish 
seeming to desire a pastor of the Unitarian faith, more like that of 
Mr. Williams predecessor, Mr. Simpkins, though the distinction between 
the two sections of Congregationalism was less marked then, than now. 
Rey. M. G. Thomas supplied the pulpit until Rev. James L. Stone took his 
place and he was secured as pastor his installation taking place in May 
1845. 


I had attended Singing School the winter previous, taught by Mr. 
Pease of Concord, N. H. in the Brewster town house. He also taught 
a day school in district No. 2. The singing book we used was Lowell 
Mason’s Carmina Sacra. According to the custom I had to take my 
place in the choir for a year with other members of the Singing 
School. Preparatory to Mr. Stone’s installation we had several 
rehearsals of hymns and anthems. If those who practise for the 
Thomas rehearsals in these days have as good a time as | had in join- 
ing with our choir in singing “Great is the Lord and greatly to be 
praised”, and “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof”, they 
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_ must have great enjoyment. The day came for the installation. Father 
being the chairman of the Committee had to write all the letters of 
invitation to the ministers, and secure a place for the Council to dine. 
Dea. Elisha Crocker was engaged to provide the dinner. Mother 
thought it a little discreditable that no one in our own parish could be 
selected to show this hospitality, but Mr. & Mrs. Crocker had had 
experience in keeping a public house and the committee were confi- 
dent that they would furnish a good entertainment. In spite of all my 
practice with the choir for this occasion, when the day came, for some 
reason, I sat with father and mother in our pew. 


I had lately received a new bonnet from Boston, a white Modena 
straw trimmed with a plaid ribbon of apple green and white. When 
I wrote to Mary for it, I said she need not buy me any flowers, for 
father expected a new supply for the store soon. It was then the 
fashion to have sprays of flowers each side of the face. When the 
morning of that installation came, my flowers had not arrived, and 
my bonnet was entirely bare inside. I went out into the front yard 
and selected two choice sprays of white blossoms with green leaves 
from the English cherry trees then in full bloom, and pinned these 
carefully in my bonnet, trusting they would keep fresh through the 
service. But the length of that meeting is fearful to think of. There 
were hymns, prayers, anthems, readings, charge, hand of fellowship, 
sermon, address, more singing, prayer, etc. I felt that my flowers 
were drooping against my face and when I came home and looked 
in the glass they presented a sorry sight of wilted leaves. I trust the 
crowd of people were more interested in the services than in my 
drooping appearance. 


Sunday noons, we usually had a great deal of company at our 
house. We did not have to provide the company with coals as was 
done at grandfather Mayo’s in that early day, for in our time the meet- 
ing house was heated in cold weather. But we did furnish our guests 
with gingerbread and cheese. There was little danger of falling short 
for we had crackers and cheese from the store to fall back upon. The 
friends who came to our house on Sunday were usually relatives. 
There was Aunt Tempy’s family from Baptist Church, Uncle Strabo’s, 
Aunt Eliza’s and Uncle Edmund from our own. 
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When father was president of the Brewster Insurance Company, he 
took the Boston Courier for ship news. Capt. Nat. Crosby from East 
Brewster who attended the Universalist Church used to come to our 
house occasionally a Sunday noon. He would ask at once for the 
Courier. Then, sitting back in his chair he would open the paper and 
with an “ahem” would say with a deal of satisfaction in his tone, 
“Now [Il see what Mr. Buckingham has to say”, and would sit the 
whole noon poring over that paper. 


Saturday forenoon in winter we baked in the brick oven. When 
our family was small we often had this baking but once in two 
weeks. I recall many a Saturday when Mother said that we had 
plenty of cake on hand were it not for the company expected on 
Sunday. Then, in view of that need we would see about making cup 
cake or molasses ginger bread. We felt the necessity of having a 
good supply, particularly when there were a number of hungry boys 
which we had more of in the summer when we and our relatives 
had our friends from Boston visiting us. Father enjoyed those 
Sunday chats with my three Uncles and Mother appeared glad to 
have this regular weekly meeting with her sisters. In the winter, the 
older ones would sit in a semi-circle about the fire while the chil- 
dren were usually in the back part of the room. In the summer with 
a longer morning, there was time to walk in the garden. This was 
something my Uncles enjoyed. 


For the children who attended Sunday School there was little more 
than time for our walk to and fro, and our lunch. In our youngest 
days we had no Sunday School in the winter. 


In 1863, the afternoon services were discontinued. Previous to 
that we had our dinner after the second meeting. In the long summer 
Sunday afternoons, Father would often go with us to walk in the 
fields. This was the only time in the week I can recall of Mother’s 
going beyond the garden to look at the crops. Father would point out 
the changes which had taken place during the week in the mowing 
field of red-top, herds grass and clover, in the fields of oats and of rye, 
and in the Indian corn hidden away in the field of which were the 
great green and yellow pumpkins. 
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Sunday afternoon we often drove to see Grandmother Clark, and 


there was rarely a Sunday evening but that Uncle David Mayo came to 
the house. 


The first winter of her marriage, Mary and her husband boarded 
with Mrs. Davis on Norton Place leading from Milk St. Charles was on 
Temple St. at Dr. Fitch’s where he had for a room-mate Charles E. 
Valentine, teacher in the Winthrop School, later, Master in the Quincy 
School on Tyler St. He and Charles became warm friends which inti- 
macy continued while Mr. Valentine lived. He spent a few days at our 
house during one of Charles’ vacations, and Charles visited him at his 
home in Northboro. 


Charles joined the Mercantile Library his first winter in Boston and 
spent most of his evenings in reading. He often went to Roxbury on Sun- 
day, where Uncle Lot Clark then lived; he usually accompanied the family 
to Church where he heard their eloquent minister, Rev. George Putnam. 


He had a vacation of a few weeks in August while he lived in Boston 
and this vacation he was glad to spend in Brewster. Mary, too, came 
home in the summer. They were both fond of berrying. I cannot say 
that I shared their enjoyment in their blackberry excursions, though I 
often went as a child with them and other children, for the sake of the 
company, starting out in the cool of the morning in fine spirits. I learned 

by experience that the pleasure was soon over for me. The sun would 
_ pour down his heat, the briers would catch in my clothes and scratch my 
hands and I would grow very tired before the time came for the long 
walk home. There were blackberry vines in our own pastures running 
over the stone walls bearing fine large juicy berries. They were not so 
abundant here as to satisfy us when we went with a party of boys and 
girls. At such times we would go a mile or more from home. We 
allowed the freedom of our own fields to children who picked berries for 
sale. Most of these children lived South of us and came through our pas- 
tures (where was a well worn path) and barn yard, through our back gate 
to reach the main road. Our family was the first to be called upon by 
these children with their well-filled baskets and pails of blackberries and 
whortleberries. 


I was always glad to join Mary and Charles in a drive to the woods 
for whortleberries, where we frequently went with cousins visiting us 
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and with companions in our neighborhood. We would seat ourselves in 
the shade and pick the berries with comfort, where the odor of the pines, 
the bayberry and sweet fern was most invigorating. Occasionally, we 
would come upon a shrub of sassafras, suggestive of Gosnold and his 
crew. One of the boys would take his pocket knife and dig up a root 
which would afford spice enough for all the company. When ready to 
go home, there were our horses and wagons at our command which had 
been cared for in some protected place. All our neighbors had horses in 
those days. Sometimes, there was a large party of us, particularly when 
we went to Cahoon’s grove on a picnic. 


Often on these summer visits home, Charles would start a party of 
young people for the great bar, before breakfast on an expedition for sea- 
clams. When the tide served right, this was the pleasantest time of day 
to take this drive a mile from shore. I used to stow away a lunch in the 
wagon which never came amiss, and the morning sea-breeze gave us a 
fine appetite for breakfast which awaited us on our return. There is no 
other town on the Cape where one can drive out at low water so far. 


Mary was with us all the summer of 1845. Mother went to Boston 
with her in September and helped her in settling at housekeeping in 
Nashua St. near the Boston and Lowell Railroad Station. Mr. Drew 
had bought a house there which he rented to Cousin Isaac Hall and 
William Bangs, there being room for two families. 


Early in December of this year I left on the last packet from Brewster 
to spend the winter with my sister, and arrived in Boston thirty six hours 
after leaving home. We had head winds and were anchored off Plymouth 
several hours where a few of the passengers left us to go from there by 
rail. Georgiana Bangs was on the packet going to spend the winter with 
her sister Mrs. Drew on Auburn St., not far from her brother William’s. 


My first nephew was two months old when I arrived. He was named 
for his father and called Willy. Another little one born in that house, was 
Isaac C. Hall Jr., two months younger than William H. Bangs Jr. 


Charles still boarded on Temple St. but was often at Mary’s. He had 
tickets for the Mercantile Library Course of Lectures, and took me with 
him to hear Rufus Choate, Charles Sumner and other noted men. I occa- 
sionally went with him to dine at Cousin Charles Mayo’s on Dover St. 
on Sunday, and we often went to Uncle Clark’s in Roxbury. 
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Mrs. Hall’s sister Hannah Ryder spent the winter with her and her 
sister Sophia was often there. Georgiana frequently came over from 
Mr. Drew’s, so in the two families at No. 50 Nashua St. we had a 
number of young people. Charley Hall was the thoughtful boy of two 
years who never wearied of looking at the pictures in Malte-Brun’s 
geography which I always had in readiness to entertain him with when 
he visited our part of the house. Edward Drew a bright boy of the 
same age often came over with his Mother or Aunt that winter. He is 


_ now the man of forty years (at the time I write) holding a government 


office in China. 


Mary spent the following summer with Willy at our house in 
Brewster. In the fall of 1846 William Bangs took a house in Chelsea on 
Essex St. near the Marine Hospital where Charles boarded with them. 


On the evening of Oct. 14, 1846 at the opening of the Mercantile 
Library Course, the address was delivered by Hon. Charles Ingersoll 
of Philadelphia and the poem by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Charles 
was present on the occasion and enjoyed the poem exceedingly, but 
had to leave the hall a few minutes before the close as the last boat for 
Chelsea left the wharf at ten o’clock. He lingered at the door as long 
as it was safe for him and then ran from Tremont Temple down 
Hanover St. just in time to leap upon the last boat. After reading the 
poem in print, he found he had missed but a few lines. This poem, 
“Urania, A Rhymed Lesson” is a favorite with Charles. He is very 
familiar with it and is fond of quoting from it lines that fit various sub- 
jects and occasions. 


At Mary’s request it was decided that I should spend a part of this 
winter with her in Chelsea. Uncle Albert Clark was elected represen- 
tative from Brewster and when he went to take his seat in the legisla- 
ture Jan. 1, 1847 I was put under his charge. We left Monday morn- 
ing. I spent Sunday night at grandmother Clark’s ready to start with 
Uncle early from his home the next morning. The stage driver called 
for us at four o’clock before which we had had our breakfast by lamp 
light. This was the first time I had been to Boston by land. We went 
by Higgins’ stage line to Yarmouth Port where we changed at Sears’ 
hotel for Boyden’s coach to Sandwich. Plymouth was the nearest rail- 
road point to Cape Cod at this time. 
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We stopped at Pope’s hotel in Sandwich, where we took a third 
stage coach for Plymouth. This was a long drive. We took our din- 
ner at a forlorn place in the woods called Cornish’s tavern. Soon 
after our arrival at Plymouth we took a train at 3 PM. for Boston 
and reached Chelsea at 7 in the evening. One day this winter Uncle 
Albert called to invite me to go with him to an exhibition of deaf 
mutes from the Asylum at Hartford. Another day he took me to the 
Blind Institution at South Boston, when the Governor with his staff 
and some of the members of the House went to make an official 
visit. I was surprised and delighted at witnessing the wonderful 
achievements of these unfortunate children. 


The latter part of August 1847 I left home to attend school at 
Leicester Mass. where I had a cousin living in the family of Mr. John 
Sargent. Cousin Eliza Clark was at Miss Stearns’ School in Worcester, six 
miles from me. I called on her one Saturday and she visited me stay- 
ing over Sunday. Thanksgiving week I went to Boston, spending the 
short vacation with my sister and brother. Charles came to see me 
at Christmas with Cousin Charles, whose daughter Ellen Augusta 
lived with her Aunt Mrs. Sargent. Mary and Willy visited me in 
February. I attended a course of lectures before the Leicester Lyceum 
that winter, hearing among others, Theodore Parker, Gov. Bullock and 
Fletcher Webster. The subject of the latter was China. This winter was 
during the Mexican War of which I heard a great deal. Col. Schreven 
who commanded one of the U. S. regiments had a son who boarded at 
Mr. Sargent’s attending the school with me. Susan Davis of Oxford, 
Mass. had a brother Nelson Davis who was an officer in the Army. Dick 
Screven and Susie Davis were frequently having letters from their friends 
that stirred a spirit of war within them 


That winter, I went home with Susan Davis one Friday after 
school returning to Leicester the following Monday. Her step-sister 
Lizzie Read had been with us at school the fall before and now 
wished me to visit her. I shall never forget our sleigh-ride the morn- 
ing we left Oxford. As I recall the scenery of that forest we passed 
through it is one of those rare phases of a New England winter 
where on a cold morning following a damp and frosty night the 
trees glitter as if surrounded with a network of diamonds, a scene 
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Chapter XI] 


Daniel Webster. Charles and Augusta visit Syracuse. 
Charles hears Jenny Lind in Boston, J. B. Booth and famous orators. Goes West. 
Winter in Cincinnati. Trip to New Orleans. Goes to St. Paul Spring of 1853. 
Decides to settle in St. Paul. Brewster Academy. Dancing School in Brewster. 
Adventure of John Adams Higgins and Josiah Knowles. 


harles heard Daniel Webster three times in Boston. 
Once when he was Secretary of State under John Tyler, 
he heard him at Tremont Temple on The Adoption of 


Ly) 
the Constitution of the United States; again on The Ashburton 
Treaty and A Defence of Tyler’s policy. The last time was after 
Taylor’s nomination in 1848 when Mr. Webster was invited by his 
political friends in Boston to speak in Faneuil Hall. 


During the summer of 1849, when William, Mary and Charles 
were at home, Mary and Eliza Clark visited Brewster accompanied 
by Ailitta Myrick of New Castle, Me. They spent two weeks at our 
house, one of which James Myrick was also with us. One day, when 
it was too rainy to start upon any excursion the game of Crambo? 
was introduced and joined in by all with great enthusiasm. Some of 
these rhymes are still preserved. Albert Eldredge a second Cousin 
of ours from Boston, who was visiting in the neighborhood joined 
us in our amusements and often took his dinner and tea with us. 


On the 15th of July 1850 I left Brewster on the steamer 
Naushon arriving at Boston at 3 o’clock PM. Charles met me at 
the wharf, and at 5 PM. the next day we started to visit our rela- 
tives in Syracuse, N.Y. by way of Fall River and Newport. On the 
morning of the 17th, I enjoyed sitting upon the deck of the elegant 
steamer Empire State as we sailed up New York harbor which was 
a fine scene at this early morning hour. This was the first time I 
had been out of my native state. We stopped at the American Hotel 
opposite the Park. During the forenoon we went out to Sth 
Avenue in an omnibus and walked around in that vicinity. The day 
was very warm. Charles went up in the tower of Trinity Church. 
In the afternoon we went over to Brooklyn where we spent some 
time in walking over Greenwood Cemetery. Left New York the 
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morning of the 18th taking a steamer up the Hudson. We enjoyed 
the scenery, but after the heat and exertion of the day previous, I became 
wearied with looking and had to rest. We reached Albany in the evening 
where we passed the night at the Mansion House. While here, we heard 
of the loss of Margaret Fuller, Countess Ossoli with her husband and 
child, the barque Elizabeth on which they were coming from Europe 
being wrecked on Fire Island the night before. 


It rained the day we left Albany. We had a very pleasant ride 
through the valley of the Mohawk. The variety of tints displayed in the 
fields of grass and grain were most pleasing to me who had never seen 
such fertility before. We reached Syracuse Friday the 19th at 3 RM. One 
of our Cousins met us at the station and conducted us to his father’s 
house on Warren St. We were most cordially received by Uncle and 
Aunt Higgins. They had five children married living at Syracuse or in 
that vicinity also two unmarried sons at home all of whom we saw much 
of during our stay. 


Saturday, the day following our arrival Cousin Ben came with a 
horse and carriage, in the afternoon, to take us out to Onondaga 
Valley a distance of four miles where Uncle and Aunt Williams lived. 
Here we remained until Tuesday evening when we walked into 
Syracuse. One of Aunt Williams’ neighbors had an abundance of 
cherries which we were invited to “make free with”. Charles and I 
with Alice and Sam Williams had a good time eating cherries from the 
trees besides taking some home for Aunt to use for pudding and sauce. 
I found the air in this region very different from that I had been accus- 
tomed to on Cape Cod. It was much warmer during the day. I par- 
ticularly liked it in the evening when we could sit out of door since 
there was no dampness as at home, where there is danger of taking 
cold unless well protected. 


One day, we visited Cousin Asa Mayo (son of Uncle John) who 
lived on a farm at Onondaga Hill. Charles and I walked out one 
morning in the suburbs of Syracuse to visit the saltblocks and 
wheat mills. Saturday, the 29th we drove through Salina and 
Gealis to Onondaga. Called at Uncle Williams’ and took his children 
with us to the Indian reservation. The Onondaga tribe of Indians 
had a village here; a Castle where their chief resided, a Church and 
school-house. 
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_ We had seen some of these Indians on the streets of Syracuse where 
they were arrayed in bright costly garments. But the huts in which 
they lived presented a most poverty stricken appearance. That same 
evening we left Syracuse for home by the Albany Railroad reaching 
Boston at 6 P.M. on the 30th. 


A week or two after our return, Charles came home to Brewster, 
sick; he had a typhoid fever that kept him at home several weeks 
under Dr. Gould’s care. 


That fall, after his return to Boston he heard Jenny Lind sing at one 
of her concerts at Tremont Temple. 


In 1847 he saw Junius Brutus Booth in the character of Othello. 
Charles was rooming in Chelsea at the time. As the boats had stopped 
running at the time the performance was over, he had to walk over 
the two bridges through Charlestown to reach home. This was a dis- 
mal walk at midnight. He afterward saw the elder Booth in three 
other plays, the last time in his famous personation of Richard 3d. In 
1848 Charles went to board on Somerset St., having James Myrick for 
aroom-mate. His brother Josiah also boarded in the same house. In 
the fall of 1850 Mrs. Myrick came from Maine with her two daugh- 
ters to spend the winter in Boston. They took rooms with Mrs. 
Bancroft on Bowdoin St. The three young men left their place on 
Somerset St. to board in the same house. Charles had a pleasant home 
here having access to Mrs. Myrick’s parlor. 


Charles lived in Boston nearly eight years. He left the store of 
Montgomery Newell in April 1849 and entered the hardware store 
of William T. Eustis & Co. on Pearl St., with whom and their succes- 
sor Benjamin Callender he remained until June 1852. While at Mr. 
Newell’s store, Amos Lawrence sometimes came in there to buy 
pocket knives at wholesale, which he was in the habit of giving to 
poor boys. On one occasion Charles waited on him, when Mr. 
Lawrence said to him “You must sell me these knives cheap as I buy 
them to give away” -- an instance of his native shrewdness as well as 
his generosity. William Lawrence, his brother a pompous man with a 
ruffled shirt came in regularly on quarter days to collect his rent. 


Charles lived in Boston during the rise of the Free Soil party with 
which his sympathies were ardently enlisted. He attended a number 
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of political meetings at Faneuil Hall where he heard John Quine 
Adams, William Lloyd Garrison, John Pierpont, Theodore Parker, 


| 


. 


Anson Burlingame, Stephen C. Phillips, Fred Douglas, John P. Hale, . 


Richard H. Dana Jr., Henry Wilson, Charles Francis Adams, Wendell 
Phillips and others. He cast his first vote for governor in 1849, his 
candidate being Stephen C. Phillips. 


In 1852, he had the pleasure of hearing the Hungarian patriot 
Kossuth in Faneuil Hall, him whom Whittier styled:- 


“The noblest guest 
The Old World’s wrong has given the 
New World of the West”. 


Charles often went out to Uncle Clark’s in Roxbury and when 
there on Sunday, accompanied them to Church, where he heard their 
eloquent minister, Rev. Dr. Putnam. The latter part of his residence 
in Boston, Uncle’s family had removed to Savin Hill, Dorchester, 
where he occasionally visited them. Charles left his place in Boston 


June 1852, with the intention of going West in the fall. He had been © 


for a year or more informing himself in regard to the “far west” and 
had concluded that Minnesota offered more advantages than any 
other portion of the country. 


He spent that summer at Brewster. We had many pleasant drives 
together, often going into the woods, when Charles would try some 
road that was strange to him for the novelty of seeing where it would 
lead us to, which resulted sometimes in taking us quite a distance from 
home toward Harwich or Orleans. 


Charles left home for Boston in September, and started a few days 
later for Cincinnati, with the intention of passing the winter there, 
and proceeding to Minnesota in the spring. He spent a few days with 
our relatives in Syracuse, and reached Cincinnati early in October. A 
few days after, Gen. Scott, then on his campaigning tour, arrived in 
the city where Charles had the pleasure of shaking hands with him at 
the Burnet House, where he also saw Judge John McLean. He soon 
found employment with Peter Neff & Sons, a wholesale hardware 
house, and secured board with Mrs. Sampson formerly of Boston. 
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Samuel Griggs, an old friend from Boston, an artist, spent the winter 
in Cincinnati, and in the following April, he and George W. Frayer, a 
fellow clerk at Mr. Neff’s, joined Charles in a trip to New Orleans. 
They took passage on board the steamboat Europa, Capt. Scott, leaving 
Cincinnati April 15th, and after a pleasant trip down the Ohio and 
Mississippi, and a stay of five days at New Orleans, they returned by the 


_ same boat, reaching Cincinnati May 10th. While in New Orleans, they 


visited the slave marts, Lake Pontchartrain, the old Spanish portion of 
the city with its tiled roofed houses, and other places of interest. 


Charles spent but a few days in Cincinnati on his return from the 
South, and started for St. Paul by the way of Sandusky, Chicago and 
Galena. He spent one day in Chicago, then a very unattractive place, 
and at Rockford, the terminus of the Railroad, took a stagecoach for 
Galena, where he embarked on the steamboat Nominee, Capt. Blakely, 
and arrived at St. Paul, May 27, 1853. 


Returning in thought to the old home, will say that following Mr. 
True as teacher of the Academy came Mr. Lothrop during whose 
teaching I was away much of the time. I remember his introducing 
Physiology into the school and of my writing one composition the two 
weeks I was under his instruction. Mr. Cady was our next teacher. I 
enjoyed his school. He introduced drawing, and made use of Coe’s 
Copy books. I was away the two winters he taught, in Boston, and in 
Leicester but was a member of his school other seasons. 


The winter of 1848 and 1849 Mr. Sargent taught the Academy. I 
attended his school but two days when father finding that I was dissatis- 
fied, said I might stay at home. He was no disciplinarian and father told 
him that it was unpleasant for me to witness the insubordination of some 
of the boys. That was a pleasant winter for me at home. I went to a danc- 
ing school taught by Mr. Ezekiel Hallett Jr. who used to come over from 
Yarmouth Tuesday and Friday evenings to what was then called the New 
Hall in Brewster. He was accompanied by Mr. Matthews a violinist. 


There were more ladies than gentlemen, more girls than boys in 
our school so that when the school was half through, a number of 
gentlemen used to come over with Mr. Hallett, members of his school 
in Yarmouth who had just finished a course of lessons. They helped 
us in our need, and appeared to have a good time themselves. 
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I recollect that the first night of the dancing school that we had 
partners, John Adams Higgins (son of Mr. George Higgins of East 
Brewster) selected me to go out on the floor with him to try the 
promenade step. We had attended school at the Academy together. 
It was he who was afterwards left by his ship-mates on Wellington 
Island in the Pacific Ocean where he lived a number of years and so 
won the good-will of the natives that he was made their chief, but 
finally, exciting the jealousy of their native king he was secretly mur- 
dered. A missionary ship, called The Morning Star was fitted out by 
the Sunday Schools of Massachusetts to sail from island to island in 
the Pacific ocean for the purpose of converting the natives of those 
islands to Christianity. A book was published by the Mass. S.S. 
Society called The Morning Star which recounts the work of this ship. 
In it repeated reference is made to Mr. Higgins of Wellington Island 
who was thought to have accomplished something towards civilizing 
the people on the island. It has been ascertained by a whaling-ship 
that stopped at Wellington for supplies that those who were instru- 
mental in the murder of Mr. Higgins were themselves punished by 
being put to death. 


Another member of that dancing school was Josiah Knowles, who, 
nine years later sailing from San Francisco in the Wild Wave a clipper 
ship of 1500 tons bound for Valparaiso, with forty souls on board, 
was shipwrecked on the coral reef of Oneo Island, and no news 
received of him until eight months after, when, after much hardship 
and mental anxiety, he arrived at San Francisco, and as soon as possi- 
ble proceeded to his home in Brewster. 
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Chapter XIII 


Phonography. Rev. FE R. Newell. Mr. Dugan & Ballou. School Lyceums. 
Sailor boys. Aunt Hannah. Brewster Ladies’ Library. Visit to Vermont. 
Music lessons. Arrest of Anthony Burns. Charles’ letter to mother. 


his winter of ‘48 and ‘49 was the first winter that Mary Louisa 
Cobb ever spent in Brewster. Gen. Cobb, her grandfather was 
feeble, so Mary with her mother and Miss Lizzie Emmons 
came to live with him. Mary asked me to join a phonography class. Dr. 
James W. Stone, a well known phonographer in Boston was a member 
of the family at Miss Easton’s on Bowdoin Square where Mr. Elijah 
Cobb’s family boarded after they gave up house-keeping on McLean St. 
He had instructed Mary in the art of short-hand writing and now she 
was eager to impart it to a class. Rev. Mr. Newell, Miss Emmons and 
I were happy to avail ourselves of her kind offer, and go two after- 
noons in a week to Mrs. Cobb’s pleasant South West parlor where by 
the open fire in a Franklin stove we sat around the table with our 
Pitman textbooks and our lessons we had brought for correction. The 


lessons given us were to write the Bible psalms in phonographic char- 
acters taking them in order from the first. Those opening psalms are 
familiar to me now from that study of them in connection with pot- 
hooks and trammels.- We had good times over those lessons. There 
were two or three more who belonged to the class, but we three were 
all who attended regularly. 


The first time that I ever read aloud from Shakespeare was this 
winter, when at Mrs. Cobb’s request and with Mary Louisa for a 
leader a few of us met there afternoons to read the play of Troilus and 
Cressida. 


At this time the Lyceums were held in the Academy School-room, 
the Odd Fellows having possession of the second floor of the build- 
ing, so that the public could no longer use the hall. 


Mr. Sargent of the Academy was studying for the Baptist Ministry, 
and Mr. Junius L. Hatch a student from Amherst College who expected 
to be a Congregational minister was teaching in our district school, 
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No. 2. Both of these gentlemen were broad enough to be of service 
in a Conference meeting which Mr. Newell held one evening in a | 
week in the parlors of the neighborhood. Mr. Hatch attended the 
dancing school and was prominent at the Lyceum. I usually met him 
four evenings in a week that winter. He was conspicuous everywhere 
as he has been since over the different parishes he has been settled. 


Frederick R. Newell was the pastor of our Church in Brewster 
from 1847 to 1853. While there, he married Mary D. daughter of 
our neighbor Capt. B. F. Berry. Before his marriage, he boarded at Mr. 
Copeland’s. Mr. Ballou a portrait painter from Medford was there at 
the same time. Mr. Ballou was an invalid, but the Brewster air agreed 
with him and the community were glad to have the advantages of his 
society. He painted a number of portraits in the different families and 
some of people in the neighboring towns. 


Mr. James A. Dugan came in the fall of 1849 to take charge of the 
Academy. This was the last winter I attended school. Mr. Dugan 
boarded at Mr. Copeland’s. He and Mr. Ballou had a parlor and a 
bedroom which they occupied together. 


In the Lyceum the ladies conducted a paper called The Evening Star. 
Mr. Ballou had another paper called The Gossip a very sprightly sheet. 


I have a letter of mother’s written to me during one of my visits to 
Boston from which I will here copy extracts. It is dated: 


“Brewster Feb. 21, 1851. You know I suppose that Father has been cho- 
sen one of the selectmen again which makes more business for me as 
well as him. They have been making road tax this week, and tomorrow 
the selectmen of Harwich meet here with them. Last week a court trial 
was held here on one of the boys’ attending school in the 3d district. 
After being suspended from the school for disobeying orders, he went 
into the school-house the next day at noon and committed many depre- 
dations, breaking the blackboard, dashing ink into the teacher’s desk etc. 
He was sentenced to lie in Barnstable Jail fifteen days. 


There have been two Lyceums since I wrote you, I think. Last week, 
no lecture. Octavia read the ladies paper very well. The question, ‘Does 
the improvement in morals keep pace with the advancement in 
knowledge in the world?’ was discussed with great animation. This 
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week we had a lecture from Mr. Corson, a very able one and The Evening 
Star was read by Olive Freeman. She read it well. Although her voice was 
so low and soft, the listeners were so silent, I think she must have been 
heard throughout the room and there were a great many people there. 


_ The gentlemens’ paper has been read by Mr. Dugan the last two meetings, 


Mr. Ballou having gone to Chatham. The question discussed this week 


_ was:- ‘Are the gold miners of California productive of more evil than 


good?’ The debate was opened by Capt. Solomon Freeman and Mr. 
Copeland. They both defended their sides ably, and the subject was dis- 
cussed by others as well as by them fluently and persuasively”. 


Mr. Dugan taught in Brewster four years. The above letter was writ- 
ten the second year of his work there. This was the winter that Mr. 
Ballou and Mr. Dugan with the Freeman girls, Helen and Mary Cobb 
and myself, met to read Hume’s History of England one evening in a 
week though I was away a part of that winter in Boston. I think we made 
a mistake in beginning the work, instead of taking up some prominent 
reign of a later period which would have been more interesting to most 
of us. Mary Cobb often fell asleep the latter part of the evening. When 
spring came and our leader wished us to read to a certain period before 
we disbanded, we met the last few times twice a week. 


At these closing meetings, we spent the last half hour in the game 
of Crambo. At this time there was a great deal said in the papers of 
the prevalence of Cholera in New York and the necessity of sanitary 
measures lest the pestilence should extend over the country. On one 
of these nights of our reading when Mary Cobb began to be drowsy 
as usual, in the game that followed, Mr. Dugan drew for his question:- 
“Why is Hume so soothing to the feelings?” His word was “Cholera”. 
The rhymes he gave us were as follows. 


“In cases of cholera it is well known 
Large doses of opium are taken down; 
Which calm the nerves and quiet the pain 
And bring the patient to health again. 
So mental disease, according to Molly 
May be relieved by a dose of Hume, 
Which removes all grief and melancholy 
And brings delight and joy in their room” 
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The last two years of Mr. Dugan’s work in the Academy he had 
school Lyceums once in two weeks during the spring and fall terms. — 
On his way home from school in the afternoon he would call at our — 
door and invite me to the Lyceum which was to be held that evening. 
He called the same way at other houses where there was no member 
of the school by whom he could send a message. It was characteristic 
of him to give his invitations for each occasion. 


On returning a book or other matter of as little importance he 
would send by one of his pupils a polite note sealed with wax. His 
style was formal and courteous in a marked degree. 


These school Lyceums gave us declamations from the boys, readings 
from the girls of their manuscript paper or selections, singing, and the 
capping of lines of poetry as the pupils stood on the platform and left for 
their seats when they failed in their capping. This last was a most inter- 
esting exercise, as the audience would become excited over the contest 
between the last two, and enthusiastic over the victor. These exercises 
were but for an hour or a little more, so that in the long days we could 
go home before dark. 


The school paper was called The Satellite as subordinate to The 
Evening Star. Mr. Dugan took such pains with his pupils in their reading 
and in fact in all the branches that he taught, it was a pleasure to listen to 
their exercises, and particularly that they were not prolonged. The 
principal speakers among the boys were James Crosby, Alfred Cobb, 
Joseph Crosby and Horace Freeman. The two former were noted for 
their spirited declamations, Joseph for his pathos, and Horace for humor. 
I laugh now, as I write, in thinking over the last named’s rendering of 
“Parlez vous Francais: Will you lind me the loan of a gridiron?” in the 
well known dialogue of the three mariners shipwrecked on a French 
island. Some years later, Capt. Horace Freeman commanded the ship 
Memnon with our Cousin Benjamin Baker as mate. On the passage from 
Batavia to Boston, Capt. Freeman was taken sick and soon after died, and 
was buried at sea. Mr. Baker then took charge of the vessel of which he 
was master for many years. Among the recitations from Joseph Crosby 
were The Sailor Boy’s Dream and Lord Ullin’s Daughter which he would 
give in a very touching manner. Lines from these poems came to the 
minds of us who heard them, when news was brought to his native town 
that this favorite lad was washed overboard in a gale at sea. 
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_ When Wally Bangs was a boy, he was often at our house without his 

_ parents. When a little fellow, he was very apt at singing and decla- 
mation. Mr. Dugan had heard him recite Cassabianca and requested 
him to give it at his school Lyceum which he did. The next time he 
was invited to give another piece, when he gave another of Mrs. 
Hemans’, the first line of which is “The breaking waves dashed high”. 
This Charles had taught him in Boston. His piece was called for like 
that of any of the scholars, as: - The Landing of the Pilgrims, by Wally 
Bangs. He then went out upon the platform and gave it with won- 
derful expression for so young a boy. 


Before the next Lyceum had come around, I had taught him 
Pierpont’s poem entitled The Pilgrim Fathers. Mr. Dugan made a mis- 
take that time in announcing his piece giving it as before, “The 
Landing of the Pilgrims, Wally Bangs”. He went to the platform and 
began in a vehement manner, “The breaking waves dashed high”. 
Then, he stopped abruptly, shook his head and said “No”. Then he 
started off with:- “The Pilgrim Fathers where are they?” and went 
through his piece most acceptably, the audience well-pleased with his 
self-possession, applauded vociferously. 


While teaching in Brewster, Mr. Dugan married Helen Cobb an 
acquaintance of his childhood when the families lived near each other 
in Boston. He left Brewster about the same time as Mr. Newell. 
Sarah Pratt who lived opposite us, said at the time, that the departure 
of these two men was an inestimable loss to Brewster. As they both 
married there, I felt that they might return some time, and Mr. Dugan 
came back to live a few years later when the Academy had been con- 
verted into a dwelling-house and was bought for him where he 
opened a boarding-school and where he taught until within a few days 


of his death. 


Mr. True married Mary Hinckley, daughter of Dea. Elisha Crocker, 
so we had the pleasure of seeing this teacher back occasionally to his 
wife’s native town. 


Cousin Asa Mayo, son of father’s deceased brother Benjamin, lived at 
Charlestown a number of years, his business being in Boston. The latter 
part of his residence there, heart disease developed itself which led him 
to give up his home there, and return with his wife and mother to 
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Brewster where he owned the house that had been built by his father. He 
died in the fall of 1852 of ossification of the heart. His Mother, “Aunt 


Hannah”, wanted to come and live with us, as her daughter-in-law | 
wished to give up her home to go and live with one of her sisters. We — 
decided to let her come and take the shop-chamber, which she refur- — 


nished and where she made it her home until seven years later when 


j 
| 


she became feeble and removed to where she could have some one to 


take care of her all the time. She always left our house in summer 
when we needed the room for our company. The winter of 1855 and 
1856, too, she was away when I took up her carpet and used the 
chamber as a school-room for a few pupils. 


I spent the fall of 1852 in canvassing for a Library started by the girls 
in our neighborhood. The books were bought in Boston when they were 
sent to our house and all covered in our East parlor where the girls met 
several days for that purpose. We met to organize our Association in the 
Academy Schoolroom, Mr. Newell having drawn up a Constitution for 
us. The books were placed in father’s store where I served as Librarian 
on Saturdays, the only day for the delivery of books. 


Mary Hall spent that winter with us, Mother having invited her to 
come to attend Mr. Dugan’s school. Mary Cobb, Frances and 
Caroline Berry with Sarah Pratt and myself met together one evening 
each week to read Hume. When we separated in the spring, Sarah 
read a paper (on our last evening) called “Flowers personified” in which 
she described the principal girls in our neighborhood, designating 
them as flowers. 


In the summer of 1853 Mary Cobb and I expressed a wish for a 
change of air by going to the country. Father said he would like to 
have us go to Vermont where he had friends, relatives of his first wife 
who had occasionally visited the Cape and had urged our family to 
visit them in return. 


Father offered to write these friends. The result was that he 
received cordial replies from Mr. Watson Crosby of Brattleboro and 
Capt. Robinson of Newfane inviting us to come at once, when they 
would gladly welcome my friend as a guest instead of a boarder as was 
requested. We left home July 27th. After two days in Boston we left 
for Brattleboro July 30th, where we had a pleasant visit with Mr. 
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Crosby’s family who took us to many places of interest in that vicinity. 
We enjoyed visiting the two large water-cure establishments in 
Brattleboro at this time thronged with guests. In the evening we 
watched them for a time as they were dancing in the hall. The numer- 
ous springs here interested us much, bubbling up in kitchens and other 
unexpected places. The walks by the Connecticut river were charming, 
where art had combined with nature in attractiveness. 


We spent two weeks in Vermont. We spent one day at Saxon’s 
River with a Cousin of father’s and a day and night at Townsend. 
Most of the time we spent on Capt. Robinson’s, a well-to-do farmer, 
where we revelled in the delights of country life. 


On my return to Boston, I stopped at my sister’s in Ashland Place. 
I dined one day with Mary Cobb at Miss Easton’s boarding-house in 
Bowdoin square. It being mid-summer all of her boarders were out 
of town with the exception of Mr. Thomas Bulfinch to whom I was 
introduced at the dinner table. He was a true friend to Mary and 
showed his regard for her in a substantial way as was afterward 
proved. He must have been at work on The Age of Fable at this time. 
A letter of Mary’s to me, written at Boston Nov. 9, 1853 where the 
family had settled for the winter at Miss Easton’s says:- “Mr. Bulfinch 
is as literary as ever. He is writing a book on Mythology. He had read 


me some of the stories which I think are very pretty”. 


This time I was in Boston on my return from Vermont Mother 
wrote me from home. She says:- 


“IT wish you were at home now, as Mr. & Mrs. Moseley are here. 
I would not hasten you however. I suppose Mary would be glad to 
have you a while, but why not come herself with all her children? We 
should be glad to see them. I think I wrote you before that Aunt Clark 
& Sarah were here. Your father is not very well, and you could relieve 
him some in the store if you came home ‘hale & hearty’ after your 
pleasant country rambles and having such good fare.---------- 


~---- Grandmother is now at Uncle Nathaniel’s, as they wished her to 
be with her Dorchester friends as much as she could, (and they are 
there now); she has just entered her ninetieth year, as diligent with her 
knitting as usual”. 
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On Charles’ arrival in St. Paul in May 1853, he entered the hard- 
ware store of Francis S. Newell. He spent part of the summer, how- 
ever, in laying out city lots in Warren’s and Winslow’s Additions. 
Here, his great height was of good service. As the ground was often 
uneven, he had to hold the chain very high. Mr. Halsted said he was 
the best man he had ever had to carry chain. Charles left St. Paul for 
home, Sept. 15th, and returned there two months later, accompanied 
by Elkanah Bangs. 


While at home in October, he assisted in a dramatic entertainment 
for the benefit of the Brewster Ladies’ Library Association, the first of the 
kind in aid of the Library of which we had so many afterward. We had 
the farce of Poor Pillicoddy, Charles taking the part of Mr. Pillicoddy; 
Mr. Ballou, that of Capt. O’Scuttle; Octavia Bangs, Mrs. Pillicoddy; 
Priscilla Crocker, Mrs. O’Scuttle; Olivia Sears, Sarah Blunt. 


This was followed by tableaux and a poetical dialogue, The Rolling 
Year,'® which Mr. Dugan had written for his school. Eliza Clark who 
was then visiting in Brewster took the part of “Day”; Mary Cobb, 
“Night”; Lucy Lincoln, “Spring”; Annette Cobb, “Summer”; Augusta 
Mayo, “Autumn”, Matilda Cobb, “Winter”. All dressed in appropriate 
costume, which gave a pleasing effect. 


The performances of the evening were so acceptable to the audi- 
ence, there was a request to have a repetition. Accordingly, the next 
evening, Poor Pillicoddy and The Rolling Year were repeated. The 
other exercises of the evening varied from the previous performance. 
Eliza Clark had to leave for Boston and Priscilla Crocker took the part 
of “Day”. After the dramatic part of the entertainment was over, we 
had dancing for an hour or two, Mr. Alexander and his violin having 
been secured for the occasion. 


George Clark spent the winter of 1853 and 1854 at our house 
studying with me a few months. Mr. True had returned to Brewster 
to teach in the Academy again. 


Miss Taft of Providence was the first music teacher we had in 
Brewster. She was there three or four years, boarding at Mr. Pratt’s, 
Mr. Copeland’s and at Capt. Knowles’. I took lessons of her one 
quarter on her piano at Capt. Knowles’ and she came to our house to 
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give me instruction on a seraphine that father had bought for me. 
Matilda Cobb the organist in our church went to Boston to remain a 
year for musical instruction. I played the Cabinet organ on Sundays 
during her absence. This winter of ‘53 and ‘54 I used to meet with 
the choir on Saturday evenings; they came to our house in turn. 


The last week in May 1854, I went to Boston to attend the 
Anniversary Meetings. This was the first year I had ever been to the 
May Meetings, though I went a number of times afterward. 


Sister Mary had a lady staying with her about my age, Mrs. Lucy 
Tripp, who enjoyed the Anniversaries with me. I started off, alone, 
however, Monday morning taking a coach at Ashland Place, South 
End, for the extreme North End, for this first meeting of the week 
was held at the Church on Hanover St. near Chelsea ferry. This early 
service was led by Rev. Arthur Fuller then pastor of the Church, for- 
merly Rey. Dr. Parkman’s. There were a number of ladies who accom- 
panied me in the omnibus belonging to Dr. Huntington’s society. 
Mary and her family attended his Church at this time, the South 
Congregational of which Mr. Hale was afterward the pastor. I was 
present at twelve meetings this week, and finished my festivities 
Friday evening by seeing Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt in the play of King 
Rene’s daughter, where she personated the blind girl with wonderful 
power. I had been with Charles to see her a year or two before in her 
play of Armand and in The Honey Moon. 


The great event of the week which impressed itself upon me was the 
rendition of Burns the fugitive slave. The arrest took place the night of 
the 24th. The week that followed was one of anxious interest. 


Thursday, June 1st, the order was given for the rendition of the 
fugitive and Friday, the 2d was appointed for carrying it out. That 
morning I left Ashland Place in an omnibus to go to the counting- 
room of E. Bangs & Sons to see if the Brewster packet had arrived. It 
was my intention to leave the coach on Washington, near the head of 
State St. But I could not go as far as that, the street was so filled with 
troops. So I had to turn back and give up going to Lewis Wharf. 


That day can never be forgotten by those who saw it. Many of the 
stores were closed, others draped in black. The whole military force 
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Mary Louise Cobb, Augusta’s friend, 
who worked with her to establish the Brewster Ladies’ Library 
and with whom she traveled to Vermont. 
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_ was called out; the entire police force was joined by the Mayor, a 
_ cannon loaded to the muzzle was drawn in the line for use in case a 
_ seizure was attempted. Anthony Burns was marched down Court 
and State Sts. surrounded by a body guard and placed on board the 
vessel that was to take him back to Norfolk. 


Mr. Weiss in his life of Theodore Parker speaks of this occasion when 
“the men of State St. were compelled to stand silent upon the porticoes 
of their banks and offices and see the idea of liberty trampled on all the 
way down that grand historic street”. Burns was subsequently pur- 
chased from his owner, and returned to Boston where he married and 
proved a useful citizen. 


After the visit of brother Charles to his Cape Cod home in the fall 
of 1853, he returned to St. Paul and in January 1854 started in the 
hardware business with Francis S$. Newell and Elkanah Bangs Jr. under 
the firm name of Charles E. Mayo & Co. 


I copy from a letter written by him to me the following summer 


“St. Paul July 28, 1854 


been tempered by frequent showers with thunder and lightning and 
we have had cool nights. There have been some cases of cholera here 
but they are mostly new comers who contracted the disease below.--- 


~---- Last Tuesday morning, a young woman stepped into the store and 
said her husband was very sick with the cholera in a house just back 
of our store. I followed her and went into a little shanty where a man 
lay on a mattress on the floor groaning most piteously. I went at once 
for a doctor, and after he left, I called again and found the woman on 
her knees rubbing him as if he were suffering terribly with cramps. I 
took hold and gave him a good rubbing and soon relieved him. They 
had been here only a week and had lost their only child the Sunday 
previous. There was not a bed nor a chair nor a table in the room. 
The woman said she could not get any of the neighbors to come in, as 
they were afraid of catching the cholera. Some one got a bedstead for 
him and I dropped in several times in the afternoon to help. The doc- 
tor said there was no chance but I thought I would do all I could. I 
carried in chairs, got some ice and carried in my mattress and some 
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bed clothes for the woman who was much fatigued. She slept soundly 
all night while I sat up and gave him medicine every 15 minutes till 
morning. He was, indeed a sick man; but I thought he seemed much 
better in the morning, and so the doctor said when he saw him. I have 
atended to his wants since and he is now out of danger and is fast recov- 
ering. He is very grateful for my attention and insists that I saved his 
life. It is a source of great pleasure to me that I had the opportunity of 
rendering such service. I now board at the Winslow House. It is a fine 
house. I have a walk of about half a mile”. 


Charles roomed on the floor above his store at this time. 


I copy from a letter to him from Mother written after a visit of a 
few weeks to Boston. Though a long letter, containing much that 
relates to her visit, I will give little but what refers to the letter above. 


“Brewster, Oct. 22d, 1854 
My dear Son: 


It has been some months since I have attempted to write to you. It is 
not that I have forgotten you or cease to think of you. Absence nor time 
can never cease to erase you from my memory. | love to think of you. I 
sometimes begin as far back as when you were an infant and so follow 
you all along up to this time. I love to contemplate your little boyhood 
and also when you became larger, how truthful and obedient you were. 
It is so agreeable to me to have such thoughts that it greatly alleviates the 
long absence from you. Why I am almost a Swedenborgian in this 
respect imagining you are present with us. 


A charitable deed done to a fellow creature, a stranger sick with 
the cholera, though nothing more than was your duty to do, gave me 
more heartfelt satisfaction than mines of gold would have done.------ 


morning by four o’clock to help take out a cargo of coal (from a ves- 
sel) that he and Uncle David have purchased, so that it is time for me 
to retire also. Augusta will write soon. She will do better to write the 
news. If you are not too busy, I hope you will write soon. 


Your ever affectionate Mother.” 
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Chapter XIV 


Grandmother’s birthday. Augusta’s visit West 1855. 
Father’s & Mother’s visit to Syracuse 1856. Rev. T. W. Brown. 
Alice Williams at Brewster. Home Messenger & Penny Royal Gazette. 
Charles’ visit to the Cape in 1857. Song of Wah-no. 


©p)} ousin Mary F. Winslow and I arranged for a party to be 
(S 5) given to Grandmother Clark on her 91st birthday which 

4 occurred Aug. 9, 1855. We wrote letters of invitation to 
her children and grand-children away, and when the day came around 
a good number presented themselves. Two great-grandchildren were 
present, William H. Bangs Jr. and Jennie Moseley. 


Grandmother received her guests in a most becoming manner 
and appeared much gratified with their presence and their gifts on 
this occasion when she had reached twenty one years beyond the 
age of man recorded by the Psalmist. Mrs. Smith Eldredge was 
present, a cousin of mother’s and daughter of Kimball Clark. She 
was married at grandmother’s, her parents having died before 
that time. At this birthday party after the dinner was over and the 
company had talked for a while, Mrs. Eldredge wanted to go up 
stairs and all over the house as she used when she was a girl. So, 
with Aunt Tempy’s leave the women and girls of the company 
went up in the garret and visited the different chambers sitting 
down to chat by the way. Uncle Strabo with his family then 
occupied the west part of the house to which he had made 
additions. 


Charles, having invited me to visit him at his new home and 
Charles H. Clark of Boston having decided to go into his store in St. 
Paul, we left Boston in company Sept. 6th, 1-1/2 PM. We reached 
Syracuse at daybreak the following morning, where we spent a few 
days with my relatives there. At midnight Sept. 10th, we left Syracuse 
and reached Niagara the following morning at 7. We stopped at the 
International Hotel. We went over Suspension Bridge in a carriage 
and through the day visited the various points of interest, a day of 
inexpressible enjoyment. 
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We left Buffalo on the evening of the 11th at 9 o’clock where we — 


took the steamer Plymouth Rock for Detroit. It was pleasant to have 
this change in travelling, for this was before the days of sleeping cars 
and I was glad to have a good night’s rest after the fatigue of yesterday 
at the Falls. Reached Detroit at 3 RM. on the 12th and left at 5 o’clock 
taking the cars for Chicago, which place we reached early the morning 
of the 13th. We walked over to the Galena depot at once, so had no 
opportunity of seeing the city. Reached Elgin, Illinois at 11 A.M. where 
we had planned to call on friends. We dined at the Waverly House. 
After dinner, Charley called on Mr. Charles S. Clark at his hardware 
store. He soon returned with him when he took us over Fox river to 
his Mother’s. Mrs. Scotto Clark had formerly lived in Brewster and vis- 
ited a number of times at our house, as had her son. Their house and 
garden were very pleasant and home-like. They had a great many books 
published by Ticknor & Fields and Crosby & Nichols which were very 
attractive to one coming from the East. The next day, accompanied by 
Mrs. Clark and her son to the depot, we left Elgin, 11 A.M. 


We reached Dunleith on the Mississippi at 7 1/2 RM. where we 
took passage on the steamer Golden Era for St. Paul. We were on the 
steamer fifty two hours. Charley Clark left the boat early on the 
morning of the 17th and went to brother Charles’ store and soon 
returned with him. We drove up to the Winslow House where I 
stayed a little more than a week and then went to Mrs. Corbett’s a 
house near by, Charles joining me there to take his meals. 


It rained for some days after I reached St. Paul, the Equinoctial 
storm. It gave me time to rest from my journey before going around. 
Oct. 13th Charles having some business to take him to Red Wing, fifty 
miles down the river, | accompanied him. Sunday, the 14th I climbed 
with him an elevation called Barn Bluff. Here we sat in the shade for 
two hours where we had a most extensive view of the country around 
with its brilliant forests, the river and the village below. Charles read 
aloud from Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, a small edition I had in my 
pocket. At one o’clock the following night (or Monday morning) we 
went on board the steamer City Belle on her way up the river. We had 
to sit up the rest of the night for there were so many passengers there 
were no accommodations for us. 
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Oct. 18th, Charles called with a buggy to take me to ride. It was 
a lovely day. We first drove to the Cave about two miles from the 
centre of St. Paul. The scenery in the vicinity of the Cave was most 
picturesque at this time. We crossed the stream on a rustic foot 
bridge and descended the bank by a rugged path when we came to 
the broad entrance of the Cave. Charles lighted a candle and led me 
in a few steps. As the stream was very high at the time we did not 
attempt to go far. 


We next drove to Fort Snelling having to cross the river, first, in 
our buggy on a flat boat, when we were ferried across. The Fort com- 
mands a wide view of the country round. The drive up the bluff was 
steep and rugged, but we were well paid for our trouble. As we were 
riding along (after leaving the Fort) I was earnestly talking with 
Charles, when he seemed to stop the horse rather suddenly. Then 
alighting from the carriage he helped me out, and without saying a 
word led me to the edge of a steep bank where I was surprised by the 
most beautiful sight of the falls of Minnehaha. The water pours from 
a shelving rock of semi-circular form by a plunge of fifty feet into the 
chasm below. We clambered down the bank by aid of projecting roots 
and shrubs, and walked back of the falls, behind the sheet of water. 
We returned slightly sprinkled with the spray which is constantly ris- 
ing in a cloud from the pool below. I was charmed with the retire- 
ment of the place, this locality being left in its natural state. 


From thence we drove to Minneapolis where was being held a 
Territorial Agricultural Fair. There was an excellent display of veg- 
etables, some of enormous size, but, there was little else to compare 
with similar exhibitions in older settled places. After leaving the Fair 
ground, we took a view of St. Anthony Falls which have a beauty 
peculiarly their own. We crossed the river on a suspension bridge and 
came into the thriving town of St. Anthony. Nov. 2d, after a half past 
six breakfast, a party of seven started from Mrs. Corbett’s boarding 
house for a visit to the Cave. We started at 7 o’clock in old clothes 
and fine spirits. On entering the Cave our candles were lighted, when 
we began to explore its dark chambers. The walls are of white sand- 
stone so soft that many have found it easy work to record their names 
with a pen-knife. The first chamber extends within, about 40 feet. 
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Then, we had to creep along a low narrow passage. On arriving at — 
another small room where I could sit erect, I stopped to rest deciding 
to go no farther. Some of the gentlemen went in a long distance. It 
is very difficult to explore this cavern since there is nothing for one to 
cling to for help. We drank some of the water of the clear stream 
which runs through the cave and found it of excellent quality. We 

walked home in rather a limping manner after having our limbs — 
cramped in so small a space. One of the gentlemen tried to enliven us 
by an occasional blast from a fish-horn that he took with him. Mrs. 
Corbett had a nice lunch prepared for us when we reached the house. 


Dec. Ist, we left Mrs. Corbett’s to board at Mr. Edgerton’s where 
I could have better accommodations. Two gentlemen and two ladies 
were already boarding there, among whom was Miss Carrie Fitch. | 
learned afterward that Miss Fitch was not favorably impressed with 
Mr. Mayo and his sister at first. But we soon became friends and had 
many a pleasant time together. I find recorded in my diary" a num- 
ber of evening entertainments where we had the game of “Characters” 
and “Crambo”. Occasionally is mentioned a game of cards called 
“Rounce” which I know nothing of now. 


Mrs. Edgerton kept open house on New Year’s day, my first expe- 
rience of this custom of receiving calls. Carrie Fitch had a book in 
which over sixty gentlemen recorded their names that day. 


Aunt Hannah Mayo was staying at our house in Brewster all this 
time so that father and mother had her company except when she was 
away for a while on visits. Uncle David married the second time dur- 
ing the fall of 1855. He had always been a frequent visitor at our 
house. Mother’s letters to me at this time mention his evening calls 
at our house, sometimes with his wife. One letter speaks of “our lit- 
tle girls that like to come now and then”. These girls belonged to the 
two families of Uncle Strabo and Aunt Eliza. The wonders of the 
Magnetic Telegraph are spoken of in these letters, this being the first 
year of its operation on the Cape. 


Charles and I started from St. Paul for Boston Jan. 22d, 1856. We 
rode in a covered sleigh four days and one night in a stage-coach 
before reaching Dubuque. After crossing the river on the ice we took 
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a train at Dunleith for Chicago. Charles had business at Cincinnati 
where we spent a few days in the family of his friend Mr. Henry 
Howe. In our journey thither, we were blockaded by snow at 
Indianapolis and at Columbus staying a night at each place where we 
had glimpses of these capital cities. We spent one day at Pittsburg at 
Philadelphia and at New York. After a short visit in Boston, Mary 
accompanied us home to Brewster, reaching there Feb. 22d after an 
absence of five and a half months. While Charles was at home on this 
visit, father sold his stock of goods to Eben Ryder of West Brewster 
and gave up his store. Later in the spring the partition between the 
store and a back entry was changed being carried farther in, leaving 
room for the Post Office and giving us space enough for a summer 
dining-room. For several winters we used this for a kitchen but usu- 
ally, the other dining-room was used for this purpose in the winter. 


In the fall of 1856 we invited Cousin Alice Williams of Onondaga to 
spend the winter with us. Georgiana Bangs was to return from a visit to 
her brother’s in St. Paul, and Aunt Williams having given her consent for 
Alice to come, I wrote to Georgiana to stop at Syracuse for her. When 
Alice arrived, I agreed to give her instruction in a few branches. She was 
then fourteen. I guided her in a few studies that winter in company with 
four other girls, my first experience in teaching. My little school was in 
the shop chamber. 


The next spring Uncle Williams removed his family from Onondaga, 
N.Y. to Middleboro, Mass. where Alice joined them. 


The summer of 1856 previous father and mother visited our two 
aunts in New York state. Mercy Eldredge stayed with me for company. 
She enjoyed helping me in the Post Office. Susan Bremen served us in 
the kitchen and Daniel Chase on the farm. The latter part of the after- 
noon I would lock up the office when Mercy and I would take the horse 
and buggy for a drive. 


Rey. T. W. Brown was settled as pastor of our Church in 1856. He 
was with us eight years during which time he was absent six months 
on a trip to Europe. He went out by invitation in the ship Brewster 
and returned by steamer. This ship was commanded by Capt. Albert 
Dunbar one of Mr. Brown’s parishioners and was owned entirely by 
men belonging to that Society. 
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Sept. 20, 1856, in the place of writing my usual home letter to — 
Charles, I took two sheets of Commercial note and put them into the 
form of a newspaper, calling it the Home Messenger, and heading it 
“Vol. I, No. 1”. When Charles received this, he responded with two 
sheets, called the Penny Royal Gazette. We both continued our papers 
weekly until late in the spring of 1857. 


Charles had a number of contributors which added to the interest of 
his sheet. Mr. Drew and Mr. Newell were in St. Paul at this time and 
both having lived in Brewster could furnish something of interest. Mr. 
Fitch and his family had removed from Washington to St. Paul and 
Charles boarded with them. He left for a visit to Brewster in February 
1857 when Carrie Fitch edited the Gazette. Her sister Kate was a 
valuable contributor usually furnishing a short poem to each member. 


The evening that Charles arrived in Brewster, nine of the young 
ladies in our neighborhood, old friends of his, came to call upon him. 
They had told me of their intention before, and I was to let them know 
when he was expected, but was to keep their plan a secret from him. An 
account of this surprise call was written for the Messenger by Eliza Clark 
who was then on a visit at our house. Miss Kate Fitch, on reading this 
when the Messenger reached St. Paul, wrote something for the next 
Gazette in the style of Hiawatha, a poem that was widely read at this 
time. I copy the following from her poem omitting some of the local 
allusions. The Song was continued through three numbers of the Gazette. 


The Song of Wah-no 
Ye who love the barren regions 
Of a land where nought can flourish, 
Flourish neither fruit nor flower; 
Where the oak trees grow so stinted 
Like the wild shrubs of the prairie; 
Where the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Father of the winds, of heaven, 
Mudjekeewis and his children 
Sway their uncontrolled power, 
Listen to this Cape Cod story, 
To this simple song of Wah-no. 
Ye who love the sweet seclusion 
Of the little town of Brewster, 
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Glory in the names of “Skaket”, 
“Skaket”, Stucket and “Nobscusset”, 
“Herring Brook” and “Indian Orchard”. 
Ye who long have lived in quiet, 
Peaceful dwellers in “High Brewster”, 
Listen to this simple story. 
Listen to this song of Wah-no. 

Ye who live within the precincts 
Of a town but seldom gladdened 
By the Son’s bright cheering presence, 
Who have often mourned the absence 
Of a friend upon the Ocean 
Of a brother kind like Wah-no 
In the far off Minnesota, 

Ye who know the joy of meeting 
Once again that friend or brother, 
Know the kind attention paid him 
By the gentler sex around him, 
Know the unexpected pleasures 
That await him at his coming, 
Pause and listen to this story, 
Read this simple song of Wah-no, 

In the land of Minnesota. 

Lived the very tall man Wah-no, 

He the tallest man I know of, 

He the tallest among many, 
Learned in all the lore of old men, 
In all youthful games and pastimes, 

In all hard charades and puzzles, 

Knew the dates of all the old books, 
Books and manuscripts so ancient. 
Of his childhood, I can tell you 
Naught whatever, but like childhood 

Everywhere and in all ages. 

His was doubtless not uncommon; 
Had its childish joys and sorrows, 
Had its youthful cares and trials, 

Till he grew from youth to manhood 

Then he came to Minnesota. 
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But he restless grew and homesick 
Longest for home and friends in Brewster, 
And accordingly, he started, 

But he found his journey homeward 
Very long, and quite fatiguing, 
Found when he at last arrived there, 
That the sofa was the best place, 
Best place for his limbs so weary, 
And he straightway took possession, 
Weary, slipperless and happy, 
Stretched himself upon the sofa; 
And as Wah-no lay there resting 
From his two weeks weary travel, 
Lo! an unexpected pleasure! 
Gazing at the open doorway, 

He beheld nine maidens enter; 
Enter through the open doorway, 
Maidens came to do him honor 
Came to welcome home the wanderer. 
And poor Wah-no being modest, 
Was quite overcome with wonder, 
But he soon regained composure, 
Entertained the beauteous damsels 
Come to do him such great honor. 
With most perfect case of manner, 
Till, as sorry fate would have it, 
He bethought him of the Popper, 
Thought to pop some corn to give them, 
Very fond of corn was Wah-no, 
He could take one hundred kernels 
And could chew them all together, 
Very nicely, too, he popped it, 
Popped it so that every kernel 
Was as white as falling snow-flakes. 
But this time it was a failure, 
For poor Wah-no was so flustered, 
Talking, popping altogether, 
That his corn was burnt to cinders 
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While he entertained the damsels. 
Yet this trouble scarce was ended 
Ere another rose before him 
In the thought of being escort 
To these nine most beauteous damsels. 
Very kind indeed was Wah-no, 
Very good to all around him; 
Never liked to see them slighted, 
Never liked to wound their feelings, 
And it grieved his spirit sorely 
When he thought of these nine ladies 
Thought ‘twould be his painful duty 
To neglect some half a dozen 
While he waited on the others. 
But a brilliant thought struck Wah-no 
In the midst of all his troubles 
As he sat there cogitating 
What he should at last decide on, 
And to all these nine young ladies 
Wah-no made a proposition. 
But they one and all refused him, 
Would not heed his proposition, 
Would not draw cuts for the honor. 
As they came, so they departed, 
Beauless, happy, independent, 
Pleased, delighted with their visit. 
And to show that they did cherish 
In their bosoms no ill feeling, 
Serenaded weary Wah-no, 
Trilled to rest the tired wanderer, 
Sang “Good Night” in strains so soothing 
With such gentle voices sang it, 
That it fell like “Penny Royal” 
On the listening ear of Wah-no, 
Like the pattering rain-drops soothed him, 
Till his dreamy fancy wandered 
To the land of rest and quiet, 
To the land of sweet oblivion 
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I find the following recorded in an old diary of mine." 


Brewster, Feb. 4, 1857. 


“Took a sleigh-ride with Sarah and her brother. Called upon the 
two eldest persons in town. Found Grandmother Clark as cheerful as 
ever. She thanked me for coming to see her and I believe she would 
if I called every day in the week. Mrs. Gray, on whom we next called, 
is three years older than Grandmother, being nearly ninety five. She 
is very infirm, yet retains her mental facilities to a wonderful degree. 
... Feb. 19th. Mother went out this afternoon for the first time since 
December, owing to the severity of the winter, and her not being in 
good health. Feb 20th. The weather is fine and Mother well. She 
took the stage this morning to pass the day with Grandmother. She 
has remained in so long, that she like to improve this fine weather”. 


I was teaching in the morning or until two o’clock in the shop- 
chamber. Had recess of a half hour from 12 to half past 12 when I had 
my dinner. Susan Bremen an efficient Irish woman was our maid-of- 
all-work at this time. It was but a short time later than this that Charles 
and Cousin Eliza Clark came on the visit I have already mentioned. 


Charles Mayo, brother of Sarah Augusta Mayo 
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Epilogue 


[The following passages do not fall within the main manuscript 
under any of the Chapter headings. Sarah Augusta Mayo may not have 
completed her history or there may be a lost final chapter.] 


n May 1859, I was at my sister’s in Ashland Place, Boston, 
g| when I received a telegram from Uncle David that father 
i] was very sick and that I was wanted at home. I was out 
when the message arrived so that it was too late for me to leave that 
night, but telegraphed back that I would start the next morning. 


When William returned that evening he brought a letter from 
Mother saying that father had been suddenly attacked with a severe 
pain in his heart. On my journey homeward the next day while wait- 
ing in the stage-coach at the West Brewster Post Office for the chang- 
ing of the mail Albert Winslow came to the window and told me that 
father was more comfortable than the day before which was a relief, 
and | found him on my arrival comparatively free from pain but very 
weak. Thirty years before he had had an attack of Angina pectoris 
and this seemed something similar. Then, it was brought on by a want 
of exercise and now by an excess. He was furrowing in a field West 
of the garden when the horse was contrary and started off on a run; 
father, holding him by the halter ran, too. The violent exercise caused 
an increased action of the heart and produced this serious result. He 
was dangerously ill for a few days. I took charge of the Post Office 
which Uncle David had cared for the day or two before my return. 


Uncle Josiah came over from Chatham to see father and offered to 
come again at the end of the “quarter” to help me make up the Post 
Office returns, but father recovered in a week or two, so that he was 
able at the time to work with me in settling the accounts. He had no 
further trouble with his heart until the Spring of 1866. 

Father was chairman of the board of selectmen through the years 
of the war of the rebellion. He did good service as a recruiting offi- 
cer going many times to the camps at Readville and Lynnfield on this 
business, as well as to Barnstable and to the office of the Adjutant 
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General in Boston. There were spirited war meetings held in the town 
hall and churches, in all of which father took great interest. 


The daily papers gave him frequent information from the seat of 
war, and many was the time that his son-in-law sent him news of a vic- 
tory by telegram in advance of the mail when it was his pleasure to 
announce to his neighbors the glad tidings that would send the flag 
waving from the staff in front of the Post Office, the second building 
on the East of us, for Mr. Joseph Crosby was Post Master at this time. 


During the war, the women of Brewster held frequent meetings in 
the vestry of the new Baptist Church where they worked for the 
wounded in hospitals. Father and Mother made rhubarb and currant 
wine during these years, and I frequently carried bottles of it to the 
ladies who were packing boxes for the Sanitary Commission, also 
linen shirts and other articles that would be of service in the hospitals. 
The Managers of the Library often sent in these boxes some of the 
worn books from their collection that might be entertaining to the 
wounded soldiers. 


How we worked all those years for that Library, and for our building 
in prospect! We had dramatic entertainments again and again, concerts, 
fancy dress parties, suppers, fairs, etc., until at last the Library seems well 


established. 


A building has been erected for its use and the Association is 
incorporated. 


Rev. Mr. Brown writes from Sandwich a few months after he left 
Brewster, Dec. 28, 1864; “What are you doing for your Library of late? 
How much I do miss its privileges! It is true that the Parish here have a 
very good collection for the Minister’s use, but it is not an extensive one, 
nor often replenished. Were I only nearer to Brewster, I should not 
infrequently sue for some of its privileges which your generosity so long 
afforded me in your larger and better collection. In lecturing recently 
and speaking of the great public benefit accruing from the establishment 
of public libraries, I took occasion to refer to the experience of the young 
ladies in Brewster in illustration of my topic indirectly of course, but, in 
such a way, nevertheless, that any one who knew of your enterprise in 
Brewster, could not fail to perceive who was meant and the secret of 
much of the female culture there”. 
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Mr. Brown writes again Aug. 28, 1866. “From your concert I hope 
you will realize all and more than all you can hope. I have not lost 
my interest in your Library even yet; though I cannot longer enjoy the 
privileges of it. My association with it was so long and so pleasant 
that I feel as if I still had some relation to it and so I have, at least, that 
of one of its best wishers. When you write please inform me of the 
result of the concert”. 


The secret of much of Mr. Brown’s interest was that he served as our 
Librarian for a few years, the books being kept in his study and delivered 
by him on Saturday the one day that the Library was open to its mem- 
bers, his compensation being the use of the books during the week. 


Rey. Mr. Beach of Augusta, Maine, in writing to Rev. Mr. Dexter 
of Brewster in the spring of 1867 (after a visit there of a few days on 
an exchange) said he would like to know the history of our Library, 
how it was organized etc; adding, “I have been trying to shame the cit- 
izens of Augusta by telling them what a fine Library they have in that 
little town on the Cape, while they have none here”. 


Mr. Dexter asked me to write an account of the Ladies’ Library, 
which I did, and he forwarded it to Mr. Beach. 


In the spring of 1860 William Bangs removed with his wife and 
four boys to Dorchester where he rented a house in Clapp Place. He 
leased his house in Boston for a few years, and then sold it and bought 
a place in Crescent Avenue, Dorchester where he removed in the 
spring of 1867. 


Charles was married to Caroline Fitch at St. Paul May 1861. That 
summer they came East visiting us at the Cape, and again in 1864 and 
1867. In their visit of 1864 father would take little Katie his first 
granddaughter and carry her in his arms to the garden where grew 
thimble berries over the stone wall. Here they would have a fine time 
picking and eating the berries. 


When she saw him coming into the room where she was, she 
would put out her arms saying “plums, plums”, as he had taught her 
to call the berries. Later, on the same visit, Mary came home with her 
children, when Katie and May (who was also a little short of three 
years) would sit together in a large rocking chair and rock and sing. 
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In 1865, I made a visit of four months to St. Paul. This was the — 
summer of the return of all the Minnesota regiments the war having 
closed. At the coming of each regiment the citizens of St. Paul gave 
them a reception at the Capitol. The ladies were active on these occa- — 
sions in furnishing refreshments, flowers and whatever could show 
their gratitude to the defenders of their country. 


Gen. Grant visited St. Paul while I was there. Charles lived on 
Seventh St. On the morning of his arrival we walked to a bluff near the 
river, where we saw the steamboat that brought the General and his staff, 
decorated with evergreens and with flags. During the forenoon the pro- 
cession passed the house when we greeted the General from whom we 
received a bow. In the evening (from the house) we heard the speech he 
made from the balcony of the International Hotel, near by. These were 
his words: “Citizens of St. Paul and of Minnesota, I thank you for this 
cordial welcome to your city and state”. 


During our childhood when father read his newspaper in the 
evening he sat in a rocking-chair with his feet raised holding a small 
two tubed brass lamp filled with whale oil. Occasionally he would 
read something aloud which he wished us to share with him. We had 
two of these brass lamps and two of Britannia ware and a number of 
glass ones as we needed them, for we had these to sell in the store. 
Later, we had a pair of glass lamps for burning lard oil where the 
metal tube ran down into the lamp in order to keep the oil in a liquid 
state. In the day time this oil would be solid lard. This was before 
lard oil was so prepared as to remain a fluid with an ordinary tube. 


Soon, oil gave way to burning fluid. Then, father used to hold one 
of these lamps to which a handle was attached. We could often hear 
the jingling of the extinguisher as he turned his paper. Persons out- 
side of our family used to think it dangerous for him to hold a lamp 
containing burning fluid, but no accident befell, though he sometimes 
used to tip the lamp rather alarmingly. 


When we children were very young there was an Astral lamp 
belonging to the house. It was very ornamental with a scarlet and gilt 
standard. As it was always out of order Mother gave it to us in time 
when we took it to pieces and had it to ornament our play-room. 
When kerosene lamps came into use father sat at the table with his 
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arm encircling a lamp but in the years previous when we had a solar 
lamp, he would not join us at the table when reading, preferring to 
hold his light as had been so long his custom. 


He re-read a number of the Waverly novels in the later years of 
his life. He enjoyed Dickens, from whom he used to read bits aloud, 
particularly his descriptions of the streets of London which he said 
were true to life. 


Father was very fond of fishing and he had a special fondness for 
spearing sturgeon. He and Uncle David owned a boat together. For 
this kind of fishing, it was desirable that the tide should be half ebb at 
eleven o’clock with a clear sky and a slight breeze from the South. 
During one of Charles’ vacations at home (while he was living in 
Boston) on a favorable day for the sport, father made up a boat’s crew 
with himself for harpoonsman in the bow, Capt. Benjamin F. Berry at 
the helm, Capt. Winslow Knowles Jr., his brother Josiah Knowles, 
Elkanah Bangs and Charles as oarsmen. 


After cruising about for some time over the flats and in the channels, 
father sighted a large fish at a distance through the clear water, which he 
thought to be a sturgeon. After pulling for some time in the direction of 
the game, they approached near enough to strike the fish with the iron, 
when father expressed his doubts that the fish was a sturgeon. The water 
was about 6 feet deep and the fish was very near the bottom. The pole 
attached to the iron was about 10 feet long. Father reached down into 
the water and pushed the iron into the fish while he held on to the pole 
firmly. Just then, the fish turned over on his back, the pole slipping from 
the socket to which it was attached by a short rope, when father seeing 
the white belly of the fish, exclaimed “it is a shark”. He held on to the 
pole thinking that the iron would draw out. The shark started off, pulling 
the boat half way around, then, finding he could not escape, turned in the 
opposite direction, jerking the boat around again. 


This he repeated several times going to and fro, at every turn 
splashing the water over the men in the boat and finally, in his des- 
peration, he made a plunge for the boat striking her amid ships with 
his nose over the gunwale of the boat showing his savage looking teeth. 
At this, Capt. Berry called out “let go, let go!” father having fallen on his 
knees to brace himself. He did let go of the pole and the shark left. 
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They then kept a lookout for the re-appearance of the pole. | 
After some minutes they got sight of it a mile away when at father’s — 
direction, they again started off in pursuit of the shark. The water — 
was very smooth and clear. They could see him distinctly, dragging 
the pole after him. His length was about 10 feet. Father said if they 
would pull up near enough to enable him to throw the anchor so 
that it would catch over the rope which connected the pole with the 
iron they would then be able to draw him ashore. They did as 
directed. Father threw the anchor, which probably struck the shark, 
as he again dashed at the boat striking the keel as he passed under. 
They pulled for the shore with all their might but soon discovered 
that they were making no headway. On pulling up to the anchor 
they found that they were held by it fast to the bottom, the pole and 
iron attached to the anchor and the shark missing. 


They afterwards found pieces of the shark’s teeth broken off in the 
side of the boat, and also in the pole which he had seized with his teeth 
in his struggle to escape. It was a thrilling adventure and attended with 
some danger, but with father, the more danger, the more sport. 


Father was a man of great courage and of instant resource in time 
of danger. He was very fond of driving to the shore and of going 
out to the great bar at low tide. One morning at the breakfast table 
when he had driven out early in this way, he said it was worth a dol- 
lar an hour to have the sea air at this time in the morning and pro- 
posed to Mother and me to accompany him the next day before 
breakfast. We went, but Mother returned rather languid. She pre- 
ferred a drive into the woods where she found the odor from the 
pines invigorating. She often spoke of the benefit received in the 
summer of 1843 when recovering from an attack of influenza, when 
Cousin John Mayo then visiting at our house drove out with her sev- 
eral successive days to the woods when each time she felt renewed 
vigor. The women of our family were unlike father in this love for 
the salt water. 


In the summer of 1862, Mother had a low lung fever which con- 
tinued for some weeks, though she was not dangerously ill. This was 
her only fever and the second one in the family. Father nor Mary 
were never thus afflicted. 
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Father’s eyes were a genuine blue. Noticing this as I sat in his lap, a 
child, he said “My Mother used to tell me that my eyes were black 
when I was a boy. The salt water must have washed them blue”. 


Dr. Holmes in his Life of Emerson says of him that his eyes were 
of the “strongest and brightest blue”. He goes on to say:- “The mem- 
ber of the family who tells me this says:- “My sister and I have looked 
for many years to see whether any one else had such absolutely blue 
eyes, and have never found them except in sea-captains. I have seen 


999 


three sea-captains who had them’”. 
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Postcard (published by The Collotype Co. of Elizabeth, New Jersey 
and New York) from the collection of Noel Beyle, No. Eastham 


SARAH AUGUSTA MAYO 


FAMILY TREE 
Asa Mayo 
b. January 7, 1755 
Brewster 
d. December 4, 1823 Mary suerte a 
teed b. April 1, 1826 
Jeremiah Mayo Brewster 
Sarah (Sally) Seabury b. January 29, 1786 d. 1875 
b. August 2, 1760 Brewster 
d. July 16, 1835 d. June 20, 1867 Charles Edwin Mayo 
Brewster b. October 26, 1827 
Brewster 
Isaac Clark d. 1899 
b. October 10, 1761 Mary Paddock Clark 
Harwich b. May 27, 1791 Sarah Augusta Mayo 
d. February 11, 1819 Brewster b. August 24, 1830 
d. April 11, 1877 Brewster 
Temperance Sears d. April 7, 1886 
b. August 9, 1764 Boston 


Yarmouth 
d. October 12, 1859 
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ENDNOTES AND ANNOTATIONS 


1. The History of Cape Cod: The Annals of Barnstable County and of Its 
Several Towns, Including the District of Mashpee. In Two Volumes. By 
Frederick Freeman. Boston: Printed for the Author by Geo. C. Rand & 
Avery, 3 Cornhill, 1858. Reprinted by Parnassus Imprints, Yarmouth 
Port, Massachusetts, 1965. 


2. This letter is owned by the Town of Brewster and is in its archives. 


His B.M. Ship Spencer 
Cape Cod Bay, Sept 17th 
1 pm 


To the Select Men of Brewster 
and Proprietors of the Salt Works of that Town. 


Gentlemen 


It being my intention to retaliate as far as lays in my power, the conduct 
of the American Forces towards the defenceless Towns in Upper Canada. 


I call upon You, to come forward with a contribution for the preser- 
vation of your Salt Works, which as I consider of great public utility, will 
be otherwise destroyed. 


I have desired the officer in charge of the Flag to demand the very 
moderate Sum of 4,000 Dollars as a contribution, to guarantee their 
future safety, and which, if not immediately complied with, or an hostage 
forwarded till the Sum be produced, will be deemed sufficient cause for 
my proceeding instantly to put in execution my promised Threat -- which 
as it was made known to the 15th Inst. Thro the Select Men of Eastham 
makes it unnecessary that a longer time should be allowed - 


I am Gentlemen 
Your Obed. Servent 
Rich. Raggett 
Capt. of His MS Spencer & 
Commanding His Majs: 
Forces in the Bay of Boston 
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3. The following is excerpted from the correspondence of Captain Elijah 
Cobb who sent home news of Captain Isaac Clark’s death. The letter was 
sent to his wife. 

Princes Island 18th Febr 1819 


My Dear freind 


I wrote you 4 days ago by the Schooner Hope which I sent away under 
the care of John Dillingham 3d he being the only one willing to under- 
take, ... you may posibly git this letter first, it is therefore necessary to 
repeat that Esq. Clark has paid the dept of nature, it was my task to close 
his Eyes the 11th Inst after a sickness of 8 days... 


Capt Mayo [This is Captain Joseph Mayo, not to be confused with 
Augusta’s father, Captain Jeremiah Mayo.] has been very sick; his fever 
turned two days since, & the people here who are no doupt better judges 
than strangers say he is out of danger, he also has great currage, but, he is very 
weak. & it will be a long time before he gits his strength, he is on shore, I am 
something unwell, & taking Medicine so that I cannot see him to day - 


Febr 20th Alas, Alas, Capt Mayo is gone; an unfavourable turn in his 
disorder was his passport to (I trust) realms of blessedness-- I have ordered 
the ship amediately to sea; shall work up to the windward of these islands 
& pass away 3 or 4 weeks, untill this sickly season passes of. -- ... but cir- 
comstanced as I am, we must take all reasonable precaution, and trust our 
lives and healths to an alwise, aljust, & mercifull God, who cannot err. 


The scenes of distress, together with anciety of mind, which I have 
had to encounter within the last 15 days, have nearly unmaned me. I 
wou’d write to Mrs Mayo but am not able, do afford her all the conso- 
lation in your power, & oh, may God of his infinite mercy pour the balm 
of consolation into her afflicted Bosom-- 


... 1. had, (previous to this last shock) written a few lines to Mrs Clark, 
I do not feel able to put in order by copying, I inclose it, you’ll deliver it, 
or not, as you think proper. 


My love to our little ones & all freinds -- dont give yourself too much 
anciety, put your whole trust in God, he can releive in the greatest dis- 
tress or most imminent danger. 

Your affectionate freind 


Elijah Cobb 


See Elijah Cobb: 1768-1848: A Cape Cod Skipper, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1925. pp.93-94. 
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4. The Petition of the men to create a town out of the north parish of 
Harwich was made by the new young and prosperous set of deep-water sea 
captains and their associates who found themselves a political minority in 
Harwich at the turn of the eighteenth-century. The petition was opposed 
by the economically poorer south parish and by the established leadership 
in the north parish whose wealth and prosperity came from landed pursuits 
such as farming and salt making. They were also merchants. There were 
exceptions to this division; many sea captains owned salt works and there 
were merchants who allied with the new political forces. 


It should also be noted that the disgruntled lot of the north parish 
were allowed, by signing an agreement, to remain citizens of Harwich 
after the separation. The animosity created in 1803 would resurface in 
1814 when these same men refused to contribute money to prevent the 
destruction of the Brewster salt works by the British Commander Raggett. 
Captain Isaac Clark put up a considerable amount of that ransom and in 
1819 decided to go back to sea because he needed the money. He died 
on that voyage (see footnote 3). 

The petitions regarding the separation of Harwich and Brewster are 
on file in the Massachusetts State Archives in Boston, Massachusetts. 
Copies are available in the Brewster Ladies’ Library. 


5. Nothing is known about this library which is not the same library as 
the Brewster Ladies’ Library Association. 


6. The Little Grave 


“It’s only a little grave,” they said, 

“Only just a child that’s dead!” 

And so they carelessly turned away 

From the mound the spade had made that day 
Ah! they did not know how deep a shade 
That little grave in one home had made. 


True, the coffin was narrow and small, 

One yard would have served for an ample pall; 
And one man in his arms could have borne away 
The rosewood and its freight of clay. 

But what darling hopes were hid 

Beneath that little coffin-lid. 
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A weeping mother stood that day 

With folded hands by that form of clay; 
And painful, burning tears were hid 
‘Neath the drooping lash and aching lid; 
And her lip, and cheek, and brow 

Were almost as white as her baby’s now. 


And then some things were put away, 

The crimson frock, and wrappings gay; 

The little sock, and the half-worn shoe, 

The cap with its plume and tassels blue; 
And an empty crib stands with covers spread 
As white as the face of the sinless dead. 


‘Tis a little grave, but oh! what care! 
What world-wide hopes are buried there! 
And ye, perhaps, in coming years, 

May see, like her, through blinding tears, 
How much of light, how much of joy, 

Is buried up with an only boy! 


From: Practical Recitations; Short pieces for school entertainment. 
Arranged by Amos M. Kellogg. Core Collection Micropublications 
First Published 1903, Microfiche Edition 1985 


7a. The Washingtonian Movement, one of the more colorful sides of the 
temperance crusade of the era, began in 1840 in Chase’s Tavern in 
Baltimore when six men, having heard a temperance lecture, smashed 
their wine glasses and pledged abstinence from liquor. This was a socie- 
ty of reformed drunkards saving other drunkards. As the movement 
spread, it hooked into the broader temperance crusade that also involved 
public processions of children sporting satin badges and carrying banners 
of “The Cold Water Army,” a temperance society founded for children in 
1839 by Reverend Thomas Hunt. They subscribed to their own magazine, 
Cold Water Army, took their own pledge: “We cold water girls and boys, 
freely renounce the treacherous joys of brandy, whiskey, rum and gin; the 
serpent’s lure to death and sin: wine, beer, and cider we detest, and thus 
we'll make our parents blest; So here we pledge perpetual hate to all that 
can intoxicate.” That earned a certificate of membership. 
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7b. It is most likely to have been the same procession described in a let- 
ter of Captain Elijah Cobb to his granddaughter Caroline Olivia Cobb 
which letter is in the archives of the Brewster Ladies’ Library Association. 
Papers of Caro Atherton Dugan. Box 1, Folder 10, and reads, in part: 


Brewster July 11, 1844 
My beloved Grandchild 


....On the 4th inst we had quite a splendid picnic - a hansome display of 
the cold water army composed of the pupills of the 6 School districts of the 
Town, with their Badges & Banners - the procession formed in front of the 
congregational meeting house, & marched in regular file, to Mrs. Snows 
orchard, wher a splendid table was set, & furnished with every delicacy that 
pleased the Eye, or provocked the appetite - after attending to various 
addresses by different Gentlemen, & upon different subjects, & attended to 
excellent Singing, accompanied with various instruments of musick; & after 
having concealed from the publick gaze, an anormous quantity of Pastry, of 
various kinds, 4 Boxes of oranges, etc., etc., etc., and having expressed 
mutual, & general satisfaction with all & each other, in the injoyments of 
the day, we separated & each returned to their home. 


But, do you recollect, Olivia, that the day I have been discribing was 
your grandfather’s Birth day. Yes - I have passed 76 of them, in this vale 
of tears, in this School of adversity; & still, I continue to learn, and prac- 
tice the Sacred injunction - viz - to deal Justly - to love mercy - & to walk 
humbly with our God. Altho we are assured, that those three virtues, 
comprises the whole duty of man, yet, it takes the longest life, of man, to 
learn and practice them perfectly... 

Grandfather 


For information on this and all social reform movements of the pre- 
Civil War era, see Freedom’s Ferment, by Alice Felt Tyler, Harper & Row. 
New York, 1944 and The Sentimental Years: 1836-1860, A Social History 
by E. Douglas Branch. Hill and Wang, New York, 1962 
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8. Yarmouth Register, vol. 7, no. 2, Thursday March 2, 1843 
Dialogue. 


Written and Spoken by the Misses of the Brewster High School at a late 
Examination 
Employment of Young Ladies 


Georgiana. - Sisters, we are together here, this afternoon, and have 
been engaged in our wonted pursuits. Before we separate from each 
other, I would propose that we communicate to each other that pursuit 
which would seem most congenial to our tastes and feelings. To all of us 
there is probably some particular employment or situation which we 
should prefer to any other. For my part I am anxious to know what is to 
occupy my time and thoughts through life. What say, will it be agreeable 
to you to spend a few moments in this manner? 


Lucy. - | am glad that you have made such a proposal. I have often 
thought that I should like to know the opinions and feelings of my 
companions. - I shall be willing to do my part, if the suggestion meets the 
approbation of the company. What shall be our situation and employment 
for life, is an important inquiry. I fear some of our sex have too little 
regard for our interest. Upon our choice depends our happiness and 
usefulness through life. I hope we shall each of us be willing to speak 
our feelings freely and openly and without reserve. 


Ellen. - J am willing to tell you what situation would be most agree- 
able to my wishes. You know that happiness is the end and aim of our 
being. But I cannot see what happiness there would be in a life of intel- 
lectual toil, or in the pursuance of the dull routine of domestic duties. | 
am convinced that it is nowhere to be found but amid scenes of gayety and 
pleasure. I would enter into circles of the gay and fashionable, and glide 
cheerily down the stream of life. I would be one of the gayest of the gay. 


Kate. - If my desires could be gratified, the pursuit of knowledge and to 
roam in the fields of literature would be the principal object of my attention. 
I would strive to rank myself among the ladies of our country; the praise of 
whose productions is in the mouth of the refined and intelligent. The pursuit 
of literature is an honorable profession, and there is no reason why a literary 
woman may not engage in domestic duties. The idea is a mistaken one that a 
literary lady is destitute of feeling or affection. I can but believe that no class 
of persons pass a more happy life. Look at the pleasantness that pervades the 
writings of Mrs. Hale and Sigourney, or Miss Gould and Waterman. They 
seem to write because they cannot help it. And I would do the same. 
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Deborah. - Music is my theme; there is something in it that is so pleasing to 
me that it shall be my principal employment. The piano shall be my com- 
panion, and the productions of my literary friends, shall occupy my leisure 
hours. Perhaps I may amuse myself by sketching the beauties of a summer 
evening or a beautiful landscape. In short I intend to live a life of pleasure. 


Mary D. - | would make the wild murmuring sea my home. No vain 
care shall fetter my mind, but it shall be gratified in beholding the wild 
commotions of the mighty deep and the immeasurable wonders that fill 
its mighty bosom. There is no reason why our curiosity to visit foreign 
climes should not be gratified as well as that of the other sex, and see, 
and know, and share the trials, dangers and fortunes of those we hold 
most dear; in short as their companions, to afford them consolation in 
the hour of trial, and add to their happiness in the hour of prosperity. 


Cordelia. - Well, if you would roam over the trackless sea, I will accom- 
pany you across it. I would visit a foreign port, but not immediately to 
return. In foreign climes there are greater charms for me than to return. | 
have a great desire to roam through those ancient countries once the seat of 
the arts and sciences. I would gaze upon the lofty monuments of the 
Western world, and become acquainted with the manners and customs of 
the various nations of the earth. I would see those of art also. I say, also, 
there is no reason why our curiosity to visit foreign climes may not be grat- 
ified as well as that of the other sex. And, sister, when you take your first 
voyage with your companion, | will be ready to accompany you. 


Augusta. - | would make sewing my employment. I would do all the 
sewing for the family. Writing poetry, or gazing at the stars, are things 
which possess no charm for me. I would spend my time in a more use- 
ful manner. I know some people though they are not people of sense 
express much contempt for “sewing girls,” but I do not mind that: it is a 
very useful and necessary employment. 


Octavia. - | suppose that I must give my opinion, but there are so 
many things I would like to do, that I don’t know as you will be willing 
to hear me. I wish very much -- 

(the next interrupts) 

Lucy. - You had better wait perhaps, little sis, till the rest of us have 
given our opinion and then we will hear you. I am neither going to sea 
nor ramble in foreign lands. I am going to the far west.-Who would 
remain here on dreary Cape Cod when there is such a glorious country 
to which we may repair! A country where we may enjoy the pure air of 
the rolling prairies and view the magnificent prospects around. Besides, 
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there, while laboring for our own gain and interest, we are doing something 
for the institutions of our adopted country, and the permanence of social 
values in the society which we help to compose. Cape Cod--what a sandy, 
despicable spot, with here and there a stinted shrub, pine trees, and pover- 
ty grass! Neither do I wish to live in these bleak latitudes; although we may 
be able to gain a bare subsistence, yet we must do it with toil and trouble. 


Kate. - | am very much surprised that you speak of our beloved Cape 
Cod in so disparaging a manner. I cannot believe you mean what you say. 
If you do I must suppose that you were never here in the summer season. 
Cape Cod is dear to me. It is the land of my nativity. I love its sand banks 
and its sea breezes. As for its being destitute of vegetation, it is not so. We 
have many beautiful gardens, and fine trees, and fruits and flowers in abun- 
dance. Our winters are more mild and pleasant than those of the “far 
west,” and, what I prize the most highly, the society, the advantages of edu- 
cation and religion, are not to be compared with those of our falsely 
ridiculed cape. There is one consolation--if all the discontented and 
troublesome people go west, we shall have all the good people left behind. 


Sophia. - Be not too severe. I too am desirous to spend my life in a 
western clime: not to seek earthly gain or ease. Nor would I despise my 
native land, for 


“All its scenes, I love them well!” 


But I would go on an errand of mercy. I would carry to the red man of 
the forest the blessings of education, religion and civilized life. I would 
attempt to win him from his wanderings and savage barbarity, and lead 
him into the paths of civilization, happiness and peace, and make him 
(what all should be) a blessing to the human race. 


Sofia L.- While you have been building to yourselves castles in the air, 
which are deemed to vanish as soon as you come to your senses and find 
yourselves in the social circle, just as you have been and are like to be, the 
thought has forced itself upon my mind that you had better prepare 
schemes of present usefulness, rather than indulge yourselves in so many 
vain wishes that will probably never be realized. As for myself, I shall not 
trouble myself much about seeking such a companion as some of you 
have hinted at, but shall seek to be useful when and wherever I can. I will 
seek out the destitute, the fatherless and disconsolate and strive to give 
them relief and consolation. And if I should be so fortunate as to be ere 
long styled an old maid, I shall, I think, not be in a situation to envy many 
who think themselves much happier than myself. 
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Sally. - No employment would be more pleasant to me than to spend 
my time in rearing the young and tender mind. Nothing is more inter- 
esting to me than a scene in a school room where are found the little 
company of confiding pupils ready to receive the word of instruction and 
advice. To witness the confiding look, the benignant eye, beaming with 
intelligence, hanging upon the lips of the teacher of youth, has more 
charms for me than all the fancies and wonders of foreign lands. I would 
be useful now, and in such an interesting circle as that found in a school- 
room would I labor. And where can I exert a better or more extensive 
influence than in moulding the youthful mind? 


And as I am the last to express my opinion, let us review our opinions 
and examine our feelings, and seek rather to lead a life of usefulness 
rather than pleasure, strive rather to benefit others than gratify ourselves. 


9. Crambo 


“A game which consists in someone setting a line which another is to 
rhyme to, but no word of the first line must occur in the second.” 
Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


10. 
The Rolling Year 


Characters: 


Day, Night, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter 


Autumn (This was the portion recited by Sarah Augusta Mayo) 
The scene is changed, and Summer’s joys are o’er; 
The woods are bare, the winds begin to roar. 
Now sound the sickles, and the flowers are gone, 
Now lads and lassies hail the harvest-moon. 
The wren and robin seek a warmer shore; 
The busy squirrel hoards his winter store. 
The woods have laid their gorgeous robes aside, 
That lately decked them like an eastern bride. 
The trees cast down their fruitage, which is stored 


To grace in winter many a festive board. 
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Rough Industry now reaps the autumnal spoil, 
The harvest promised to laborious toil. 
And while to man the earthly fruit is given, 
O, may he think to seek the bread of heaven! 


Poetical Dramas for Home and School by Mary L. Cobb. Boston 1889. 
Lee and Shepard Publishers, 10 Milk Street next “Old South Meeting 
House,” New York Charles T. Dillingham, 718 and 720 Broadway 


11. Her diary has not been found. 


Gravestone of Sarah Augusta Mayo, 
located in the cemetery on Lower Road, Brewster, Massachusetts 
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Map Locations 


@ Universalist Church that was moved one-half mile to the west and turned 
into a residence; now Beechcroft Inn 


® Schoolhouse Pond; formerly known as Foster’s Pond 


® Brewster Academy; now the southeast corner of Route 137 and Route 6A 
@ Sarah Augusta Mayo home; now home of Janine Perry 


@ Site of Brewster Ladies’ Library 

@® Mrs. Copeland’s School; now Candleberry Inn 

@ Now First Parish Unitarian Universalist Church 

® Universalist Church; later the Knowles Store; now the Brewster Store 
© Home of Augusta’s friend Mary L. Cobb 


@ Home of Augusta’s friends Caroline and Frances Berry 


@® Home of Augusta’s friend, Sarah Pratt 
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The body text of this book was typeset in Classical Garamond and the title in Caslon 
Antique by Ann Hart and Nancy Viall Shoemaker on a MacIntosh computer using 
QuarkExpress. Sarah Augusta Mayo’s manuscript was offset printed on softwhite 
Carnival 70 Ib. text. The supporting pages were printed on white Carnival 70 Ib. text. 
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Barnstable Patriot, 56 

Boston Courier, 86 

Boston Notion, The, 57 
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Brother Jonathan, 57 

Cold Water Army, The, 57 
Daily Post, 64 

English Penny Magazine, 64 
English Star, The, 100 

Gossip, The, 100 

Juvenile Rambler, 57 
Massachusetts Centinel, 5 
New England Farmer, The, 64 
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Penny Magazine, The, 57 
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Yankee Nation, The, 57 
Yarmouth Register, 75 

Youth’s Cabinet, 57 
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Name of Ship 


Anne 
Ariadne 
Brewster 


Caroline Augusta 


Chatham 
City Bell 
Constitution 
Cyanne 
Elizabeth 
Empire State 
Europa 
Fayette 
Golden Era 
Hugh 
Industry 
Jersey 

Laura 
Lawry 


Levant 
Mayflower 
Memnon 
Mist 
Morning Star 
Mt. Vernon 
Naushon 
Patriot 
Plymouth Rock 
Salem 

Sally (1) 
Sally (2) 


Sally Barker 
Sarah 
Spencer 

Ten Brothers 
Victoris 


Wild Wave 


Type of Ship 


Packet 
Steamboat 


Barque 
Steamboat 
Steamboat 
Packet 
Steamboat 


Armed Ship 
Prison Ship 


Schooner 


Packet 


Missionary Ship 


Brig 
Steamship 
Packet 
Steamship 
Brig 

Brig 

Brig 


Brig 
Packet 


Clipper Ship 
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INDEX SUPPLEMENT 
SHIPS 


Captain 


Thomas Clark 
Jeremiah Mayo 
Albert Dunbar 
Wells 

Myrick 


Scott 
Myrick 


Johnson 
Gamaliel Bradford 


James King 
Joshua Ellis & 
Jeremiah Mayo 


Horace Freeman 


Paine 


Kimball Clark 

Hastings 

Jeremiah Mayo 
& Isaac Berry 

DeFrees 

Paine 

Raggett 

Freeman Foster 


Josiah Knowles 


Page 


115 


112 


102 


112 
12, 14 


17-19, 
8& 21-23 


BREWSTER LADIES’ LIBRARY 


GAYLORD § 


Janine Perry, editor of 
Looking Back, lives in 
the childhood home of 
Sarah Augusta Mayo. 
From 1832 to 1860 the 
post office was located in 
this house. A shelf in the 
front room was the first 
location of the Brewster 
Ladies’ Library. In 1871, 
Captain Elijah Knowles 
bought the property and 


took the house down to all a the frame. He then built the house that 


stands today. 


Augusta writes about the garret and the scuttle: 


. the best part of the garret was the scuttle in the roof, four steps up 
from the floor where we could look out towards the north, on the blue 
waters of Cape Cod Bay, and to the South, on cultivated fields and pastures. 
We kept the spy-glass that father used at sea, near the scuttle stairs, and 
it was frequently used in summer when the packets were expected in. . .” 


BREWSTER LADIES’ LIBRARY 
*1566- 


Looking Back has been published to celebrate 
the Brewster Ladies’ Library’s 150 years of service to the community. 


Rendering of original Brewster Ladies’ Library, reprinted with 
permission of the artist, Donald Stoltenberg, of Brewster, Mass. 


